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EDITORIALS 


The Rosenwald Fund 
A GIFT of $25,000 planted eleven years ago 


in a wilderness of backwardness has com- 

pounded itself into an almost incredible yield. 
The story of the rural schools inspired by the judi- 
cious philanthropy of Julius Rosenwald is told else- 
where in these pages. These trim, substantial, little 
buildings that have sprung up like miracles out of 
hostile, barren soil are not the whole of this story. 
This is indeed more than a fund; it is a movement, 
the steady advance of which has shamed open the 
lock boxes of hundreds of indifferent counties, lead 
Negroes on to a free division of their paltry savings 
and strengthened the hope of a wavering little group 
of southern white friends of Negro education. It 
has served to awaken consciousness om the question 
of Negro education; it has made possible appropria- 
tions that probably would not have come voluntarily 
for a generation, if at all. It has enabled this same 
generation to go to school, with the incalculable 
saving this means in*the whole scheme of racial 
progress. It is pushing steadily forward the liter- 
acy and self-respect, the industry and desire for 
self-improvement of millions of Negroes. 

But this is not all. There has been a reflex 
action on the entire white South. White literacy 
must proceed along with, if not precede, Negro 
literacy. The immediate result of Negro schools 
was larger appropriations for white education, and 
with this new emphasis on education may be seen 
the beginning of a new outlook on life in the 
- South. 

This is, indeed, philanthropy triumphant. 
— * . 


Klan Ascendency in Oklahoma 

Judging from recent disturbances in Oklahoma, 
the estimate of 104,000 citizens of the Invisible 
Empire, as given in the World's Work for August, 
is ridiculously low. Beginning with the flogging 
of Negroes which inspired no interest, the Tulsa 
riot, which took a toll of 31 dead (according to 
official reports) and wiped out the Negro section 
of the city comprising an area of 44 blocks, the 
subtle depredations of these builders of Empire have 
grown bolder. Like the lynching evil and the con- 
vict lease system, allowed to gather momentum and 
intoxicate itself in the complacency which custom- 
arily surrounds these acts when Negroes only are 


concerned, the activities of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Oklahoma have finally and inevitably crossed the 
race line, getting control of strategic state offices 
which, in turn, have offered effective protection to 
the masked criminals of their brotherhood, who are 
credited with 2500 floggings in the past year and 
whose victims are no longer Negro objectionables. 
Press dispatches from the state read like the Mex- 
ican and Irish civil strife upon which this country 
casts eyes of righteous scorn. 

A state under martial law, machine guns on the 
capitol steps, armed citizenry, dictatorship, elec- 
tions supported by an army of deputies, talk of 
bloodshed—this is the price of indifference to law- 
lessness while it reigned, arrogantly enough, within 
controllable bounds. 

Perhaps Governor Walton has gone too far. 
Much of the distance he has been forced. Perhaps 
the majority of Oklahomans want government by 
the Klan. This is not unthinkable. Ninety per 
cent of the population are native born white Amer- 
icans and a majority of these Protestants, with a 
median Alpha intelligence score (according to the 
Army Mental Tests) of 52.5 per cent in a pos- 
sible 100. They are indeed ideal material: frontiers- 
men, adventurers, itinerant workers, following the 
lure of the gusher. But this situation has a serious- 
ness that extends beyond muddled Oklahoma. Here 
we have an example of Klan ascendency and its 
cataclysmal effect on orderly democratic govern- 
ment. Oklahoma is a part of the nation, some- 
what lacking in national traditions and culture it 
is true, but the Klan is not confined to Oklahoma. 
There are, by the most reliable estimates, 200,000 
Klansmen in Pennsylvania, 131,000 in Illinois, 
300,000 in Ohio, 136,000 in Missouri, 294,000 in 
Indiana, 65,000 in New Jersey, 75,000 in New 
York, 134,000 in California, and 45,000 in 
Connecticut. There is a distinct menace in these 
figures to democratic government in- the United 
States. The first Order of the Invisible Empire 
was a minority body and largely for that reason 
worked secretly. The new organization is direct- 
ing its whole efforts at minorities: Jews, Negroes, 
Catholics. And of the rights of these the NATION 
says editorially: “Minorities are never protected ex- 
cept through the operation of law or self restrain. 
Consideration for them is the finest flower of power- 
ful and disciplined democracy.” 
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A Final Argument 

The carefully nurtured myths that make up the 
concept “Negro” have at times a very practical 
ytility. Mr. Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer for 
the Hearst papers and a practical journalist, what- 
ever his convictions, knows the mob mind. He is 
also, presumably, opposed to the League of Nations 
and this is his argument: 

Ethiopia enters the League of Nations, Abys- 
sinia having convinced the League that she will 
give up slavery. She won't give it up, of course, 
although Prince Dedjazmatch Nadeou will doubt- 
less do his best, and so will his august ruler, 
Her Majesty Ouizero Zedotiu. 

Many Americans wil! be satisfied NOT to 
have the Empress Ouizero voting on an equality 
with the United States—each one vote—in decid- 
ing questions affecting the United States. That 
would happen if this nation were foolish enough 
to be in the League. We admire and revere 
Ouizero, but we'd rather run along in the old 
way, without help. 

It is not so certain that the absurdity which he 
proposes of Quizero’s helping to decide questions 
affecting the United States would be inferior in 
quality to the aid of the United States in deciding 
the questions of Haiti, for example. But this is 
aside from the point. Mr. Brisbane knows where 
to hit when he wants to carry a point. This is, 
in America, a final argument. 

> . 7 


President Coolidge and the Urban League 


Friends of the Urban League movement may 
take further encouragement from the endorsement 
recently given its activities by our Chief Executive. 
In a letter just received by -the Executive Secre- 
tary, President Coolidge said in part: 

“. . . . I have the utmost sympathy for, 
and confidence in, the general program of the 
Urban League which, I believe, is calculated 
to accomplish much practical benefit along the 
lines of its general activities.” 

One might reasonably regard this testimonial as 
coming out of a safe margin of information and 
confidence, for the silent man in the White House 
has shown little inclination either to grow articulate 
over uncertain issues or to indulge in flights of 
meaningless rhetoric. 

* * * 

Urbanization and Negro Mortality 

“Both biology and anthropology,” expostulates 
Imperial Wizard H. W. Evans, “prove that the 
Negro cannot attain the Anglo-Saxon level. . 

No new environment can more than superficially 
overcome this age-old hereditary handicap. With 
the ever increasing exodus from country to city, it is 
an undoubted fact that another generation will be 
marked by regression.” Equally certain is Dr. W. 
G. Willcox of Cornell University, that the drift to 
northern cities spells the solemn doom of the race. 
Such also was the opinion of Dr. Frederick Hoff- 
man, twenty-five years ago. Though this tragic 
hope may loom brightly to many froward patriots 
as the end of our tangled racial problem, their specu- 
lations and deductions are, it seems, merely hurled 
in the face of the wind. For, contrary to the most 
common beliefs and assertions both of sentimental 


friends of Negroes and of traditional backbiters, the 
movement of Negroes to northern cities is not result- 
ing in a higher death rate. The Negro death rate 
indeed is as a whole still much higher than that of 
the whites as a whole, but the trend is distinctly 
downward as a result of this cityward movement, 
and at a rate far in excess of that of the white popu- 
lation. 

The government mortality statistics are for the 
registration area only and a great bulk of the Negro 
population live outside of it. Movement of an un- 
recorded group of Negroes to the northern registra- 
tion areas, of course, would have some effect upon 
the figures for comparative purposes. But this effect 
would be artificial. The migration, as might be ex- 
pected, drew to northern cities a disproportionately 
large number of adults in advanced ages, whose 
chances of death are naturally greater than younger 
persons, For example, the largest age group of 
Negroes in Illinois was that between 35 and 39 
years. In a normal distribution of the population 
the largest numbers usually fall around the ages 
5 to 19 years. Deaths are not so frequent in this 
age period. So far as the Negro death rate is con- 
cerned, with a large sector of the population it is 
like being born at the age of twenty or twenty-five 
years. 

A million new people exposed to health instruc- 
tion and the rigid health regulations of cities would 
be expected to lessen, mortality. It has. Although 
the Negro population of the North has increased 
over fifty per cent, many cities have actually de- 
creased their Negro mortality. Since 1915 the in- 
fant mortality rate among Negroes in cities dropped 
from 181 in 1915 to 128 in 1921, a decrease of 53 
points while that of the whites dropped from 99 to 
72, a decrease of 27 points. Compared with native 
whites, there is still a great disparity; but it should 
be remembered that while the native white infant 
mortality rate at its present best is 72, that of New 
Zealand is 48. 


But most significant of all recent findings is the 
report of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
on its two million insured Negroes, most of whom 
live in cities. This is a business organization with 
capital at stake, and can safely be trusted to avoid 
deluding itself. Their figures show that in the two 
years, 1911-1912, the life span of Negroes at the age 
of 10 was 41.32 years. In 1922 the expectation was 
46.74 years, an increase of 5% years or 13.1 per cent 
in the ten years during which a million Negroes 
moved North and twice that number moved into 
cities North and South. 


This report concludes that “the northward migra- 
tion of the race in recent years has probably not had 
any effect adversely or otherwise upon the mortality 
rates of this insured group. In 1922, 41 per cent 
of the company’s business on Negro lives was done 
in the South and Southwest, and while this figure is 
slightly less than that for former years, the change 
of residence has apparently not had any effect on 
the life expectancy figures quoted anon. The fact 
is that North and South the condition of the urban 
Negroes has steadily improved and there is no evi- 
dence that this tendency will slacken.” 
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Rosenwald Rural Schools 


By FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON 





E will raise as much as you 

give, or more.” So Booker 

Washington told Julius Ro- 
senwald. The two men, the philos- 
opher and the philanthropist, had been 
considering a plan for better rural 
schools for Negroes in the South. The 
pledge the first made was the condi- 
tion proposed by the second, under 
which he would aid the movement. 


The two individuals looked at the 
matter from different points of view, 
although they thought in common on 
the main issue. Dr. Washington had 
been studying the existing schools. He 
found them utterly inadequate. He 
used his own State of Alabama as an 
illustration. He cited a year when 
$2,865,000 was appropriated for pub- 
lic schools. The Negroes comprised 
about half of the population of the 
State, but their allotment of this total 
was less than $360,000. Twenty 
cents was expended in one county for 
each Negro child of school age as com- 
pared with $14.49 for each white 
child. Only 20 per cent of the Negro 
school population was enrolled in 
school as compared with 60 per cent 
of the white population. He found 
not a single school for Negroes run- 
ning over five months. The Negro 
school term averaged less than four 
months while the white school was 
open more than seven months. These 
conditions, he declared, were typical. 
In every Southern State the Negro 
school buildings were wretched, the 
terms short, the teachers poorly pre- 
pared and poorly paid. As the great 
bulk of the Negro population was 
rural, Dr. Washington was convinced that the 
schools in the rural districts must be improved if the 
race, as a whole, was to go forward. 


Mr. Rosenwald approached the subject from the 
viewpoint of a citizen. While, indeed, there was 
in his mind a feeling of desire to help the disad- 
vantaged race, another thing seemed more important 
to him. He saw ten million Negroes, living in the 
United States. He saw this population reproducing 
itself and increasing from year to year. It was plain 
to him that there would be either ten mil- 
lion Americans, a large part of them illiterate, un- 
progressive and perhaps criminal because of lack of 
educational opportunity, or else there would be ten 
million with some degree of training for the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of good citizenship. 

Dr. Washington wanted to try an experiment in 








Julius Rosenwald 


building rural schools. He proposed a plan. Mr. 
Rosenwald was to offer to contribute a certain 
amount of money to any Negro community which 
desired to have a better school house. A funda- 
mental condition was that the Negroes must raise 
themselves, or secure from their white friends or 
from public funds, an amount equal to or more 
than what he gave. This was Mr. Rosenwald’s 
challenge to the race. Dr. Washington's pledge 
was the response to the challenge. 


The conference, the offer and the pledge date 
back to 1912. On June 30, 1923, at the end of 
the budget year of The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1968 school buildings had been erected with a total 
value of nearly $7,200,000. Of this amount the 
Negroes contributed over $1,820,000. Mr. Rosen- 
wald provided nearly $1,400,000. Throughout the 
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TABLE I. 
Summary of Completed Buildings to June 30, 1923 
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eleven years of endeavor based upon the agreement 
between the two men, the Negroes have kept the 
pledge their late lamented leader made for them. 
The accompanying table (Table 1) shows the total 
construction by States, and the contributions of the 
four cooperating factors. It also shows the relative 
percentages of the contributions. Dr. Washing- 
ton’s contention, as he clearly set forth in an article 
published in the Outlook for March 14, 1914, was 
that the school boards in the Southern States should 
do much more for the Negro common schools. It 
is interesting to note, therefore, after a lapse of a 
decade, that in this total of approximately $7,200,- 
000 of school house values, the public funds, State, 
County or District, are represented by contributions 
of $3,590,000, or 50 per cent of the entire amount 
raised. 


A second table gives a summary of types of build- 
ings according to the number of teachers. The 


teacher capacity is based on the building type, as, 
for example, one-teacher, two-teacher, six-teacher. 
But, since each approved building must have an in- 
dustrial room, also, there are many cases where more 
teachers than the type-allotment are employed, the 
industrial room being utilized for an extra recita- 
tion room. The pupil capacity is based upon a 
standard school room with proper space, air and 
light for 45 pupils. This is believed to be a fair 
average. Although many instances are recorded of 
over-crowded rooms, others are reported where the 
standard maximum is not reached. 

The accomplishments are more graphically rep- 
resented upon the map of the cooperating Southern 
States. The names of counties are shown and the 
approximate location of schools in the counties. A 
slight variant indicates a teacherage or a county 
training school. 

It is easy to tabulate the results of construction 





TABLE II. 
Summary of Types of Buildings Completed, Including Teacher and Pupil Capacity, June 30, 1923 
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210,870! $16! 721 
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State. It was not long, how- 
ever, until the Negroes of 
neighboring States asked for 
similar opportunity. In a2 
relatively short time the work 
was extended until it includ- 
ed the fourteen States of 
Maryland, Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The story of the evolution 
of the machinery of adminis- 
tration is almost as interest- 
ing as that of the construc- 
tion of school buildings. At 
first the work was a part of 
the activities of the Exten- 
| | sion Division of Tuskegee 
‘| | Institute. As long as he 
lived, Dr. Washington super- 
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as of June 30, 1923. But a statement of that kind 
by no means indicates the long and extremely in- 
teresting history of the development of this remark- 
able educational movement. The mere fact of a 
sympathetic conference between two men, one a 
former slave with dreams for his race, the other a 
philanthropist with equal breadth of vision, has sig- 
nificance. But the outcome, representing hopes, 
struggles, sacrifice, accomplishment, required the co- 
operation of many factors and the united efforts of 
a large number of people. 

The work began in Alabama, near and under the 
immediate supervision of Tuskegee Institute. For 
some months construction was confined to that 













intended it, and when Dr. 
Moton became head of the great institution, he 
fostered it with equal zeal. As State after State 
pressed its requests for aid, as the ideas of school 
house construction were elaborated, and as increas- 
ingly large amounts of money were contributed, it 
became clear that to secure in the best way the edu- 
cational results desired, there must be a distinct 
business organization. This was provided when the 
heretofore personal activity of Mr. Rosenwald was 
transferred to The Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

A centrally located office was established in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. A General Field Agent was ap- 
pointed in the person of Mr. S. L. Smith, who had 
been serving as the Tennessee State Agent for rural 
schools. He had had practical experience as teacher 
and administrator in public schools, and had supple- 
mented this training with graduate work in edu- 
cation at Peabody, Chicago and Harvard. He had 
been familiar with the general project almost from 
its inception and had attended several important 
conferences where administrative problems con- 
nected with the work had been determined by 
leaders in the field of Southern Education. 

Another notable forward step was an arrange- 
ment for closer cooperation with State Departments 
of Education. From the beginning it was a require- 
ment that the land for each school house should be 
deeded to the local school authorities and that the 
completed building should be part of the public 
school equipment. In order to put the work upon 
a better business basis there was deposited in the 
office of each State Superintendent of Education a 
sufficient amount of money to constitute an adequate 
working capital, this fund to be replenished upon 
proper certification after construction outlays. 

Under present routine all building plans are ap- 
proved in the State Superintendent’s office. Each 
has connected with it a State Agent for rural 
schools. Working with County Superintendents of 
schools, sometimes through a Negro State Build- 
ing Agent, he selects sites and approves plans, this 
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latter including the passing 
upon the financial scheme as 
well as upon the design of 
the building. In some States 
no project is begun until | 
after the required funds have | 
been collected and placed on 
deposit subject to immediate 
call. When a building is 
completed it is inspected by 
the same official who reports | 
to his superior officer, the 
State Superintendent, and the | 









two together make report to | 
the General Field Agent of |)“, 
The Fund. There are | ys 
some States where a larger 
staff of helpers is required. 
North Carolina leads in this 
respect. having besides the 
officers mentioned, a special 











agent for Rosenwald Schools 
and several additional help- 
ers who devote most of their 
time to this particular fea- 
ture of State administration. 

No community is now 
aided toward the construc- 
tion of a school building un- 
less its school term runs at 
least five consecutive months. 
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The evil of the short term 
was one of the things Dr. 
Washington was anxious to 
overcome. The development 
of a comprehensive building 
policy has been accompanied 
by a definite movement for a 
longer term. For a while 
this was stimulated by the 
grant of financial aid toward 
salaries for the added period. 
The results of a recent inquiry, where 1479 schools 
reported, are shown in Table III. They show a dis- 
tinctly gratifying tendency. There is no question 
that there is widespread desire for the longer school 
term, a desire often running far ahead of the finan- 
cial resources of a community. 

A natural result of better school house building 
has been the increased recognition of the need for 
better teachers. The effective work of the splendid 
institutions at Hampton and Tuskegee and of their 
many offshoots is not forgotten. But the average 
rural school teacher, the country over, at best has 
had small chance for training. This condition is, 
of course, exaggerated in connection with the Negro 
rural schools in the South where opportunities even 
for schooling have been limited. But construction 
of attractive new school houses and the stimulating 
efforts of the officers of the General Education 
Board and the Jeanes and Slater Funds have 
worked a great desire for more training. The 
County Training School and the Summer School 
are the two principal agencies used. Traveling 
teachers, usually called Jeanes teachers, have been 
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of great help in encouraging rural teachers by peri- 
odical visits. They introduce simple home indus- 
tries, such as needlework, cooking, canning and gar- 
dening, into the schools, give talks on sanitation 
and cleanliness, emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing the school buildings and grounds in good con- 
dition, visit in the homes and organize what might 
be called parent-teacher clubs for the betterment of 
school and community alike. Too much praise can- 
not be given to these efficient workers. 


The County Training School is becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor. These schools, fostered 
by the Slater Fund, increased in number in ten 
years from 4 to 156, and the budget for them leaped 
in the same period from approximately eleven thou- 
sand dollars to eleven hundred thousand. This 
money is used to increase the salaries of teachers 
in selected schools where the term is at least eight 
months, where the school is a part of the public 
school system, and where a supplemental appropria- 
tion, somewhat larger than that of the Slater Fund, 
is made from public school funds. In these schools 
recruits for the rural school teaching staff are care- 
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fully trained. This work is growing rapidly and 
has been of great service. On the accompanying 
map a star indicates those Rosenwald Schools which 
have been selected as County Training Schools. 
The tendency is to use the larger Rosenwald Schools, 
strategically located, for such purposes, and the 
probability is that new training schools, as a rule, 
will be established in Rosenwald buildings. 

The Summer School for teachers, within two or 
three years, has become quite an institution. Not 
only at Hampton and at Tuskegee have sessions 
been held but opportunity has been afforded in all 
of the better equipped Negro schools, and also in 
some of the larger public schools, where special ses- 
sions have been held. Those who are in charge of 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund have been particularly 
gratified to note reports of the large number of 
teachers in the Rosenwald Schools who have sought 
the benefit of these summer courses. It has not 
been unusual, where there are several schools in 
one county, to have a record of 100 per cent attend- 
ance of teachers in such schools. While, as indicated, 
the credit for this rapidly growing desire among 
Negro teachers for better training must be divided 
among a number of contributing factors, there is 
little doubt that the construction of nearly 2,000 
attractive school buildings has been a notably stimu- 
lating influence. 

Detailed statements regarding the Jeanes 
teachers, the County Training Schools and the Sum- 
mer Schools, are to be found in the annual reports 
of the General Education Board, the Anna T. 
Jeanes Fund and the John F. Slater Fund. For 
present purposes their work is merely cited by way 
of appreciation and commendation. 

The statistics given above are those available at 
the close of the last fiscal year. But the work is 
going steadily forward. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund has appropriated $552,000 for construction 
during the year ending June 30, 1924. At least 
five hundred projects will be completed, over three 
hundred of which have already been approved. 


PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION OF AID 
FOR BUILDING RURAL 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


Year Beginning July 1, 1923 
and Ending June 30, 1924 


1. The Julius Rosenwald Fund will co-operate 
through the public school authorities in efforts to 
provide and equip better rural schoolhouses for the 
Negroes of the Southern States. Such equipment 
as desks, blackboards, heating apparatus, libraries 
and sanitary privies is deemed of equal importance 
with the schoolhouses themselves. 


2. The Fund will deposit with every co-operating 
State Department of Education a sum of money 
recommended by the General Field Agent to con- 
stitute working capital, from which the proper State 
official may make disbursements as required. When- 
ever the State Department reports to the General 
Field Agent any amount or amounts disbursed, with 
a statement showing that the work has been inspected 
and approved by an authorized representative of the 
Department, The Fund will replenish its deposit in 
the amount disbursed, if the inspection report is 
approved. 


3. The amount appropriated by The Fund shall 
not exceed $400 for a one-teacher school, $700 for 
a two-teacher school, $900 for a three-teacher school, 
$1,100 for a four-teacher school, $1,300 for a five- 
teacher school, $1,500 for a six-teacher school or 
larger, $900 for a teachers’ home, and $200 for the 
addition of a class room to a Rosenwald School al- 
ready built. 


4. The Trustees of The Fund and the State 
Department of Education have agreed as to the 
number of new buildings in the construction of 
which they will co-operate. 


TABLE Ill. 
Report on Length of Term in 1479 Rosenwald Schools for the Year Ending June 30, 1923 
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5. Aid will be granted 7 
toward the construction and | » ie 
equipment of only those 
schools where the term runs | - 
at least five consecutive || | 
months, 

6. It is a condition prece- 
dent to receiving the aid of 
The Fund that the people of 
the several communities shall 
secure, from other sources: 
to wit—from public school 
funds, private contributions, 
etc., an amount equal to or 
greater than that provided 
by The Fund. Labor, land 
and material may be counted 
as cash at current market 
values. Money provided by 
The Fund will be available 
only when the amount other- 
wise raised, with that to be 
given by The Fund, is suff- 
cient to complete and equip 
the building, including mod- 
ern desks and two sanitary, 
privies. 

7. The site and buildings 
of each school aided by The 
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Fund shall be the property of 
the public school authorities. 

8. The school site must 
include ample space for play- 
grounds and for such agri- 
cultural work as is necessary 
for the best service of the 
community. Aid will be 
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granted only when the site 
meets the approval of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion and the General Field 
Agent of The Fund. The 
minimum acceptable for a 
school is two acres. For the 
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larger school more land is desirable. 
9. Plans and specifications for every building 
shall be approved by the General Field Agent before 





construction is begun. On request from the State 
Department of Education, The Fund will consider 
it a privilege to furnish general suggestions, plans 
and specifications for schoolhouses, teachers’ homes 
and sanitary privies. 

10. In a limited number of selected localities, 
where the annual school term is eight months or 
more, The Fund will consider co-operation in the 
construction of Teachers’ Homes, to be completed 
and furnished to correspond with the school build- 
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ing. The amount of aid to be given on a Teachers’ 
Home shall not exceed one half of the total cost of 
the building, the maximum allotment from The 
Fund for such purpose being $900. Just as in the 
case of school buildings, the Teachers’ Home must 
be deeded to the public school authorities. 


11. Application for aid on a building will be 
made through the County Superintendent to the 
State Department of Education on blank forms fur- 
nished by the State Department. Every community 
where an application has been approved agrees to 
complete and equip its school building with modern 
desks before June 30, 1924; otherwise such applica- 
tion automatically cancels itself. 


faces Neer or 
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(NOTE—Statistics of construction of Rosenwald Schools 
on October 20, 1923, show 2,013 schools completed at a 
total cost of $7,486,486. Of this amount the Negroes gave 
$1,853,758, whites $393,424, public funds $3,809,408 and 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund $1,430,156.) 
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The Colonial Literature of France 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


RANCE is developing a new colonial literature 
for which no allowances and apologies need 
be made and to which no discounts or correc- 

tives need be applied—for she is developing—indeed 
she has already developed a new point of view in 
the portrayal of the African native and his life. 
Colonial fiction has been for generations now a 
synonym for provincialism and second-rate aesthetic 
values. Rarely has it even attempted to be fair 
and humane, scarcely ever has it achieved pure 
artistry or sterling humanism. And only in the 
novel of local color has the colonial scene come in- 
to the hands of the masters. There was both in 
England and France a promising flare when the cult 
of romantic exoticism turned toward the South 
Seas and the Tropics, but the paths of Pierre Loti 
and Conrad, unfortunately for the portrayal of 
African life, turned to farther, more exotic, ports 
and left Africa to the exploiting charlatans, the in- 
competent romancers, and the moralistic mission- 
aries. And from these tainted or inartistic sources, 
what is known as “colonial literature” has sprung. 
But in France not only is there developing a new 
colonial literature that is pure literature, but with 
it a new attitude in the portrayal in fiction of widely 
divergent human cultures. In other forms of art 
and art appreciation, aesthetic cosmopolitanism has 
been achieved, but fiction has always seemed to re- 
flect the narrower, more stunted values, and to 
have absorbed the worst provincialisms and preju- 
dices of the Caucasian and European bias. How- 
ever emancipated the elite, the masses will never 
respond to the broader view until it expresses itself 
in the forms of the popular taste and the arts of 
the masses. Thus the importance, the peculiar 
social importance, of a broadening view in drama 
and fiction—the popular arts. When they begin to 
reflect cosmopolitan humanism, then to the wakeful 
eye the great day of humanity almost dawns. And 
whatever else may be said of it, Rene Maran’s 
“Batouala” and its tremendous vogue are very 
largely responsible for this change at least with 
respect to contemporary fiction. Before Maran, it 
was either landscape with the native incidentally 
thrown in as a conventionalized figure, or the life 
of the white colonial with the native life as an 
artistic foil. Even more so than in the American 
school of fiction was the native in colonial litera- 
ture merely a dark note by which the false high- 
lights of the painting were keyed up; or as General 
Anglonvant aptly puts it—‘In most of the novels, 
the Negro plays but a secondary part—appearing 
only to enhance the interest of the story by acting 
as a foil to the European characters described in the 
romance or drama.” But a revolutionary change 
has occurred—there is a strong interest in the human 


portraiture of native life in and for itself, and with- 
out the bold realism of “Batouala” this never would 
have been. For however rife this point of view 
may have been among artists and authors, without 
the creation of a new taste in the reading public it 
could never have come to public expression. But 
the public mind, with its predilection for fake and, 
lurid chromos, by this brilliant, daring etching of 
Maran’s has been, so to speak, resurfaced for a new 
impression, at once more artistic and true. With 
the stylistic capacities of a Flaubert or a de Maupas- 
sant, Maran seems almost to have chosen to be the 
Zola of colonial literature, and with cruel realism 
and cutting irony has sought to drive the lie and 
hypocrisy out of its traditional point of view. It 
was heroic work—and required to be done by the 
Negro himself—this revolutionary change from 
sentimentality to realism, from caricature to por- 
traiture. And if I am not very mistaken, Maran’s 
real thrust is more anti-romantic and anti-senti- 
mentalist than anti-imperialist: it is the literary 
traducers whom he would annihilate. Let us have 
the unbiased truth and the same angle of vision for 
all; that is Maran’s literary creed. 

Gaston-Joseph’s “Kofh” is written from quite 
another point of view—more humane, less objec- 
tive—it is by its sponsor, General Anglonvant, ex- 
Governor-General of the Colonies, characterized as 
an antidote for “Batouala.” It is an important 
book, in itself—as the winner of the Grand Prix de 
Litterature Coloniale for 1923, and as reflecting the 
more enlightened official colonial attitude. Not any 
too well translated in the English version this 
romance in the original is a smooth, competent, re- 
strained narrative, the work of Gaston-Joseph, a 
French colonial official whose fifteen years service 
in Senegal, on the Ivory Coast, in the Cameroons, 
Gaboon and the Middle Congo and whose author- 
ship of a splendid monograph on “Le Cote d'Ivoire” 
(1917) guarantee competence and sincerity. Koffi 
is the outstanding figure. All else, colonial official- 
dom, wife, natives, nature, are but so much back- 
ground for this sober, full-length portrait of the 
man as a lad, a village run-away, at the coast, in 
turn scullion-apprentice, house-boy, cook, trusted 
dragonman to M. Lere, colonial administrator, and 
finally as a climax to a seemingly successful career, 
through merit and his good offices, interpreter and 
chief of the Assonefanti. But at the height of his 
career comes a sudden decline of fortune—caught 
midway his efforts at tribal reform between reac- 
tionary factions of the medicine-men and the in- 
roads of disease, Kofi succumbs to the environment 
—and passes, a discredited and deported exile, to 
a docile, resigned end in the Gaboons. 

It is an unprofitable life, but not an unprofitable 
story. Many of the peculiarly difficult forces in 





Batouala: René Maran; Prix Goncourt, 1922. 

La Randonnée de Samba Diouf: Jerome et Jean Tharand, 
Paris; Librarie Plon, 1922. 

Koffi: The Romance of a Negro: Gaston-Joseph; Grand 
Prix de Littérature Coloniale, 1923; translated by 


Elaine Wood; John Bale Sons and Danielson, London. 
La Forét du Haut-Niger: Lucie Consturier; Les Cahiers 
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the life of the native engaged in government service 
and living in the penumbra of the two civilizations 
are for the first time realistically and truthfully 
depicted. This psychological borderland of civiliza- 
tion has its special types and its peculiar problems, 
and Koffi is one of the best available ways of ex- 
ploring it. But we cannot quite share the en- 
thusiasm of General Anglonvant in hailing Koff 
as “filling a void in our tropical colonial litera- 
ture,” for the book seems really to be of greater 
decumentary than artistic interest and worth. 
Humane, conscientiously attempting to free itself 
from the attitude of condescension, with a pain- 
fully strained realism, it is throughout a laudable 
effort and in part, a suc- 
cess. Nowhere is the book 
more successful in break- 
ing through its limitations 
than in the account of 
Kofh’s love affair and 
eventual marriage with 
Afone, become in the in- 
terim of his absence the 
mistress of Mr. Martin, 
the white trader. It is a 
brilliant bit of writing in 
which French literature 
excels by virtue of its com- 
bined candor and subtlety 
—the woman, torn be- 
tween love “and gain, 
facing the certainty of 
motherhood; the two 
men, each uncomfortably 
screened behind his tribal 
idols, jealousy and respect- 
ability, awaiting in con- 
cealed but genuine rivalry 
the riddle of paternity 
which only Nature could 
solve. And fate, that was 
eventually to be so cruel, 
awards Koffi a son, and it 
must be said a hereafter 
faithful spouse. Kofh’s is 
a life of social but not of 
moral defeat: in this, I 
think, it is typical of his 





representatives of an ignorant past, is all the more 
striking because of the enforced restraint of a style 
which nevertheless evokes so many sights fainiliar 
to colonials.” 

Another remarkable book, also with a noteworthy 
preface, is “Samba Diouf’s Adventure” by the pop- 
ular romancers Jean and Jerome Tharand. Among 
their popular successes, the brothers Tharand sem 
to have turned aside to an unusually mature pur- 
pose, and for all that their accustomed “purple. 
patches” turn up occasionally give us a very vivid 
and accurate and tasteful chronicle of the life of 
Samba Diouf and his great but unexpected adven- 
ture to the battlefields of Europe. This book makes 
one peculiarly regretful 
that as yet no artistic nar- 
rative of the very peculiar 
war experience of the 
American Negro in 
France has been written. 
Painful as the contrast 
might be, such a com- 
panion picture must event- 
ually be painted, and for 
the double purpose of in- 
spiring it and of revealing 
the French version of the 
Negro in arms, I have 
asked permission to trans- 
late “La- Randonnee de 
Samba Diouf.” Already 
in its eleventh edition, the 
work has promise of very 
considerable vogue, and 
it deserves it not merely 
as the romance of Samba 
Diouf but because there 
in the background, not 
over-obtrusive, but still 
quite real, looms the epic 
of the 113th Black Bat- 
talion. 

The book is dedicated 
to Andre Demaison in 
these charming words: 
“Few have penetrated the 








unfortunate but inevitable 
compeers—the buffer-class 
between the black and 
white. What a conflict it is, especially for the half- 
educated mind, to strain between the forces of 
two powerful but incommensurable cultures, to be 
forced to live in terms of two compelling but in- 
compatible systems of habit and thought. Koffi’s 
defeat is not taken lightly by the author, however 
it may be by the superficial reader, nor by General 
Anglonvant when he says: “Where our duty and 
our will combine to try to lead the peoples confided 
to our guardianship towards higher social condi- 
tions, by creating a picked body of natives to act 
as leaders and cultivating their development, how 
many powerful secret forces oppose our actions! 
The description of the new king’s life, a target for 
the attacks of the witch-doctors, opposed by all the 
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psychology of the West 
African native as yourself. 
From the Niger to the 
Coast, from Senegal to Gambia, you have mas- 
tered subtle tongues and learned their curious folk- 
ways. In their villages, deep in the bush and forest, 
you have passed years and years, living their life; 
you have ridden at large with them, navigated their 
vast rivers; wandered from lake to lake in their long 
canoes or by motor-launch, hearing their palavers 
day in and day out—and when they came to fight on 
our shores, you followed fortune in one of their 
battalions. And all this vast treasury of the people 
and ways of Africa you have prodigally shared with 
us that we might write this story, woven out of the 
fragments of your talk, and to render it more true 
to life you have furnished a thousand details, now 
from the speech of the Ouloof, now from that of the 
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Mandingoes, which are to you as familiar as your 
native Perigord. 

“‘Only—my friend, your blacks talk like 
academicans,—we had constantly to be saying to 
you--to which you always answered—‘Good 
heavens—what would you have me do? I give you 
their words as they speak them. If their speech 
is subtle and rich and full of fine shadings, that 
simply reveals that these folk of the West Coast 
are not quite the brutes that a mediocre colonial 
literature has been pleased to paint them. These 
blacks could not speak as they do but for a back- 
ground of civilization, which however simple it is, 
is nevertheless a civilization.’ 

“In his true dignity as 





a man of his people, may 
Samba Diouf bear favor- 
able witness for his race.” 

This is the story of a 
simple Dakar fisherman, 
premier craftsman in his 
calling who, on the verge 
of a successful courting, 
sets out through the jun- 
gle to bring back from 
the distant land of his 
mother the patrimony of 
cattle left him by his 
mother’s brother. He 
reaches a village of the 
Mandingo just as_ they 
are being called upon for 
their quota of conscripts 
for the French colonial 
army, and at the end of a 
palm-wine debauch re- 
covers himself bound with 
thongs on the way to 
Mauso, an unwilling sub- 
stitute for the scheming 
chieftain’s son. Here he 
is enrolled and eventually 
embarked for France in a 
heterogenous battalion of 
all the races of the French 
coast hinterland and Sou- 
dan. We are transported 
with them in rapid impres- 








mandant to the colonel, he in turn to the brigadier 
—and then happens what in the English or American 
army would have been a miracle—in three days the 
battalion is ordered to the firing line. 

It is Samba Diouf’s fortune to be gallantly 
wounded in the first assault attack, and then the 
story follows his fortunes—his hospital experiences, 
the naive letters from home, one with the disquiet- 
ing shadow of gossip about the fidelity of his be- 
trothed—his patient, good-natured convalescence, 
his decoration with the croix de guerre, and finally, 
after three years in all, his transhipment home by 
way of the country of his mother where he expects 
at last to come into possession of the cattle he 
started out to _ fetch. 
There also fate awaits him 
—in cunning chicanery his 
uncle palms off on him 
the oldest and sterile ani- 
mals of his herd; a hurri- 
cane in crossing a river 
carries off the greater part 
of the paltry flock, but an- 
other ordeal awaits. The 
feast of the home-coming 
is spoiled by the suspicious 
absence of Yanima and 
her father, and finally 
comes the disillusioning 
confirmation of old ru- 
mors as he encounters her 
next day with her nursing 
infant. And then, robbed 
of his occupation by his 
wounds, dependent solely 
on his government pen- 
sion, disillusioned—there 
seems a likelihood of a 
total breakdown in his life 
—and the native African 
stoicism seizes happiness 
out of the ruins, as he goes 
to Yanima, he without 
patrimony, she without 
honor, but for each the 
more necessary to the 
other for all that. There 
is an Enoch Arden and al- 





sionistic word pictures, 
the best of which, with 
the possible exception of 
some brilliant sketches of the jungle, are those of 
the camp scenes of the black troopers behind 
the lines. Their native contests, their hardships, 
their illnesses, their daily chatter are a triumph 
of descriptive art. And then occurs an incident 
which, regretably, is exceptionally French. The 
men—hunters, traders, tillers of the soil, warriors, 
chafe under the “slave-work” to which they have 
been assigned. They naively want to see the war 
and manfully want to bear it. Lamine Cisse, with 
the corporals of four companions, is commissioned 
to take their plaints to the adjutant. The adjutant 
listens—there is logic, there is sincerity, there is 
courage—he reports to the commandant—the com- 


Village Indigéne (Nocturne) 


most idyllic charm to the 
story, for all that there is 
true epic in the back- 
ground: the night of his home-coming, his battalion 
and his compatriots go “over the top,” and even a 
sophisticated reader reads the last lines through a 
moist, old-fashioned blur which is after all, I sup- 
pose, the acid test of romance. 

Notable as these books are, they lose something 
when contrasted with “Batouala,” with which in- 
deed must be contrasted all colonial fiction of this 
decade. They are, the one condescendingly, the 


other sentimentally, more favorable—they will both 
be more liked and preferred by the average man. 
But they lack the great artistry, the daring objectiv- 
ity, and more than that they leave the great dilem- 
ma of colonial imperialism concealed behind the 
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cloaks of optimism and rhetoric. “Batouala” gains 
its universality of appeal and interest and its greater 
artistic validity from the very fact of its candor, 
its ruthlessness, and its humane but unemotional 
human portraiture. Instead of re-enforcing that 
decadent cult of the primitive which is the past- 
time of the sophisticated, Rene Maran insists upon 
treating the dilemma of the primitive life of Africa 
of today as it stands between the stagnant virtues 
of simplicity and the corrupting half-civilization of 
exploiting economic imperialism. The message— 
and there is one, for all that it is not preached into 
the story, is this: “If you insist upon civilizing, 
civilize on the pattern of good virtues and not on 
the scheme of your vices. Do not discredit your 
civilization at its core; only as it is sound there, 
is it sound ‘at home.’” There has scarcely been a 
more forceful indictment of the defects of expansive 
European civilization than the mute gestures, the 
sad reproach, and the shrewd commentary of these 
simple folk of Ubangi-Shari. With this creed, 
Rene Maran enters the lists neither of the race 
partisans nor of the colonial apologists and propa- 
gandists, but those of the social surgeons, the in- 
dicting idealists, if you will—the prophetic re- 
formers. While rendering due praise to others, 
we can take much satisfaction in the fact that the 
path to candid portraiture of the colonial system and 
of native life has been shown by one from whom it 
was least of all expected, but through whom it 
comes with the greatest acceptability—an educated 
Negro colonial official. 


But we must not forget that the glory of all 
these writers, Maran’s as well, is the common glory 
of the tradition of French culture and the great 
gift, as yet unaccepted, of the French genius to the 
western world. One will not say it is exclusively 
French, exceptional individuals elsewhere have had 
and still have it—but only of the French can we 
say that it is characteristic. 


But of the three possible angles of literary ap- 
proach, quite uniquely illustrated by these three 
novels, which shall prevail, which has the greatest 
artistic potentialities—the humanitarian, the senti- 
mentally romantic, or the aesthetically objective? We 
predict the eventual triumph of the non-moralistic 
and purely aesthetic approach—art for its own sake 
combined with that stark cult of veracity—the 
truth, whether it hurts or not, for the sake of 
eventual peace of human understanding. 


We have further encouraging signs of the spread 
of this point of view in the approach to things 
African. “Ebony and Ivory” of Llewellyn Powys 
is an especially welcome work as one of the first 
English books that carry this point of view con- 
sistently. And quite recently, again in French, we 
have the charming travel sketches of a French 
woman traveller, artist and educator, Lucie Con- 
sturier, whose work, while it is not fiction, ex- 
emplifies this new tendency by differing as widely 
from the average travel sketch as the new colonial 
novel differs from its predecessors. Her sketches 
alone show that she has been able to find the com- 
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mon human denominator, through the search for 
beauty. Her prose text, detailing her trip through 
Upper Nigeria from Kankan by an unfrequented 
route through Keronane to Macenta, shows that 
the eye that sees beauty, sees without bias, and can 
look at human life as objectively and profitably as 
atenature herself. She applies to social values the 
same graceful touch. Of the short-sighted ethnog- 
raphers and their preconceptions, she has this to 
say: “I am not over fond of ethnology. I would 
respect it more if it were merely a science, more 
or less exact, like the rest. But it is too often an 
art of calumniating peoples through invidious com- 
parisons—like so much history. To set out the 
external customs and trappings of the life of a 
people for the life of the people itself—that is the 
still more serious fallacy and confusion of ethnog- 
raphy. It exhibits the chain and collar of the dog 
and says to us, ‘Behold, the dog!’—Shows us the 
cell and dungeon for the prisoner, the string and 
binding wrappings, and insists, ‘Here is the gar- 
land of fruits and flowers.’ ” 


Throughout she is true to her intention to ex- 
tricate human values from mere externalities of man- 
ners and customs. It is a charming book, born of 
a sympathetic, but more important still, an eman- 
cipated mind. Let us take as an example her purely 
artistic impressions of a fetish-dance at Zerecore. 
She found the fantastic pantomime of the Nioumons 
to have all the complexity and dexterity of a sophis- 
ticated ballet-pantomime, with charming conven- 
tionalizations, artistic refinement, grotesque, but 
decorative. “I was aware,” she says, “at hearing 
the ensemble of the native orchestra of a complexity 
of rhythm perhaps more subtly than that of any 
other land, even African, which by default of special 
musical training I could not record, but which 
seemed almost to surpass notation. . . . The phases 
of the pantomime, making allowances, were essen- 
tially those of our own best ballet conventions, 
which were achieved—a more difficult task, in spite 
of an excessively grotesque masking of the body 
which seemed quite to rob it of semblance to the 
human form.” And a little further on, more in- 
teresting still, these observations—“Far from hav- 
ing, as even the Greeks, the cult of nakedness, here 
we had the aesthetic passion and motive of pure 
abstractly decorative art. There was in the dance 
movements that same rigid and precise convention- 
alization as in the plastre art of the fetishes—it was 
an evocation of symbolism, profound, but orna- 
mental, a creative artistic representation, not merely 
a crude imitation, more or less happy, of natural 
forms. I seem to recall having read in the narra- 
tives of travellers, apropos of African dances, that 
they were gestures and contortions. Such descrip- 
tions create a false impression and lead to false ex- 
pectations. They suggested to me a primitive, al- 
most bestial, character and I expected to see that. 
On the contrary, I found quite the reverse. Every- 
thing among these Negroes was artifice and dis- 
cipline, and the deeper I advanced into the forest, 
the more rigorous and conventionalized I found 
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teir life and ways. Their art shows crude realism, 
nd for that very reason the dancers I saw were 
men exclusively, never women.” But, pardon— 









that we should read the book itself. 
i Can : . ‘ 
ly How far such points of view will upset the 
the sereotyped interpretations and preconceptions, one 
nog- annot say, but we can safely predict a great re- 
s to [gppraisal when Africa is eventually seen, as it must 
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| One of the most thoughtful reactions to the 
two articles on Mental Tests as applied to 
Negroes, carried in this magazine, was the com- 
ment of Dr. O’Brien who, as Director of the 
Psychological Clinic of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and actively associated with many scientific ef- 
forts in this field, has had occasion to make 
valuable observations and conduct important ex- 
periments, At our request Dr. O’Brien has pre- 
pared this article which explains the principle 
and outlines some of the data upon which the 
conclusions concerning the mentality of Negroes 
wery largely rest. The Editor. 












Psychometric Testing 


By Frank J. O’Brien 

















O one can make a conscientious study of the 
N development of Psychometric Testing, start- 

ing from the beginnings made by Binet and 
Simon and continuing up to the present time, with- 
out recognizing that much progress has been made 
in the development of the tests themselves, in their 
standardization and in the technique of their appli- 
cation. Although this is true, the final chapter in 
that phase of Psychology has not as yet been written 
and, in fact, will not be for some time to come. 


The object of these tests, as is well known, is 
to determine the intellectual equipment, or native 
ability, of an individual. Although it is not pos- 
sible to entirely eliminate the influence acquired 
knowledge plays in the results of an examination, 
experience has shown that this influence is so small 
that it in no wise invalidates the final results, when 
the tests are applied and interpreted by an ade- 
quately trained and experienced examiner. 

Parenthetically, however, it may be pointed out 
that, indirectly at least, acquired knowledge is to 
some extent a criterion- of the complexity of the 
brain mechanism, as any product is indicative to a 
great extent of the complexity of the machine which 
produced it. For example, if it were pointed out 
that one type of machine was used to furrough the 
land and that another type alone dug the holes, 
dropped in the seeds and then covered them up with 
soil, we could very correctly deduct that the mech- 
anism of the machine which performed the latter 
operation was much more complex than the one 
























veyors’, nor even through the missionaries’, but with 
the artists’ eye. Thus we look at our own culture, 
or we could not endure the sight of it. We know 
what the conception of Oriental culture was: curi- 
ous, perverse, childish, sensual, until our eyes were 
artistically opened and we saw it to be disciplined, 
profound, aesthetic, ultra-sophisticated ; and through 
the same medium, Africa will ultimately be 


estimated as a land of its own unique beauty and 
civilization. 
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which could do the furroughing only. In like 
manner the knowledge which an individual pos- 
sesses is indicative of his native ability which made 
possible the acquisition of that knowledge. 

It must be admitted that the individual who can 
be trained to do nothing more than simple addition 
and subtraction in arithmetic has not the same 
degree of brain development as the individual who 
manipulates with ease, logarithms, cube-root, etc. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the re- 
sults of a psychometric examination taken them- 
selves are by no means conclusive in indicating the 
intellectual capabilities of an individual. All things 
“being equal,” psychometric tests of themselves are 
of utmost value in indicating the intellectual 
development of the patient, but too frequently we 
find that “all things are not equal.” For example, 
a child twelve years of age chronologically may 
test, on the psychometric examination, ten years. 
Whether this child is of low average intelligence, 
or is feeble-minded, or only temporarily retarded, 
cannot be deduced from this examination alone. It 
may be that the child was out selling papers or 
otherwise working until midnight and then came to 
school without proper sleep and breakfast and had 
been doing this for weeks. Can we expect such a 
child to be able to concentrate sufficiently well, and 
to give the best that is in him? Frequently, No! 
Consequently, in such a case “all things would not 
be equal” and unless we knew these facts we could 
not, and should not, even attempt to interpret the 
results of the psychometric examination. 

For this reason the results of the psychometric 
examination can be understood properly only in the 
light of the results of other examinations and of 
other histories, such as Medical History, Physical 
Examination, School History, Occupational His- 
tory, Social History, and the like. 

Although it is a relatively simple matter to ac- 
quire the technique of giving psychometric examina- 
tions, it requires intensive training and experience 
to interpret them. Anyone'may purchase or borrow 
a stethoscope and listen to the heart sounds, but only 
the trained and experienced physician can properly 
interpret their meaning. 
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Where final conclusions as to the intellectual 
ability of a person have been made on the basis of 
a psychometric examination exclusively, serious 
errors have often resulted. 

The value of any psychometric test depends en- 
tirely upon its proper standardization. Unless a 
given test is applied to hundreds of children of dif- 
ferent chronological ages, (that is, for the Binet 
test or any of its modifications, such as Goddard or 
the Stanford), and then placed in a certain psy- 
chological age level based upon the results of such 
experimentation, the test is of no value. for ex- 
ample, mutilated pictures were shown hundreds of 
children of different choronological ages. They 
were asked to tell what was missing in the picture. 
It was found that almost no five year old child 
could pass the test, that about 75% of the six year 
old children and about 100% of the seven year old 
children passed it. From these results it was 
evident that it was a fair test for six year old 
children, being too difficult for children of five years 
of age and too easy for children of seven years and 
older. 

Such has been the method of developing the ac- 
cepted form of psychometric examinations. 

Different from some other fields of inquiry, 
therefore, the entire development of these tests has 
been based entirely upon empirical study with an 
entire absence of theoretical speculation. 

In a great many instances the results of the first 
experiments were checked by like studies made by 
other investigators in different parts of the country 
before they were accepted as accurate or diagnostic. 
With such a history of development, namely, an 
empirical one, psychometric tests in the hands ot 
properly qualified persons are necessarily of tre- 
mendous value. For in no instance was it assumed 
arbitrarily that this or that test belonged to a cer- 
tain intellectual age level, but in every instance 
whether a test belonged to one or another age level 
was determined only after the test had been applied 
to large groups of children of different chronological 
ages. 

Now the question is, do these psychometric tests in 
their results really distinguish between intellectual 
ability and acquired information? In other words, 
are psychometric examinations really valuable in 
testing native intellectual ability? 

It has been the experience of investigators and 
examiners in the field of psychometric examinations 
that many individuals who have never learned to 
read or write, who have never spent a day in school, 
and who have lived in a rather simple environment, 
have been shown to possess an unusually good in- 
tellectual equipment, which demonstrates that psy- 
chometric examinations really do test native abil- 
ity and not acquired knowledge due to schooling, 
good environment, and the like. 


The Surgeon General’s report on Psychological 
Examinations in the Army states that “some of the 
highest records (psychometric) have been made by 
men who had not completed the eighth grade.” It 
further states (as a result of a close follow-up sys- 
tem on great numbers of enlisted men examined) 


LL 


that the rating (psychometric) “furnishes 2 fairly 
reliable index of his ability to learn, to think quick) 
and accurately, to analyze a situation, to m:intain 
a state of mental alertness, and to comprehend and 
follow instructions.” 


On the other hand, examiners have also ‘ound 
individuals who have had the benefit of the best 
schools and skilled tutors, who have lived in the 
best possible environments, but who have been 
shown by these examinations to have deficient jp. 
tellectual equipment. The social histories of the 
individuals of both these groups have corroborated 
the results of the psychometric examinations. How- 
ever, there is no doubt but these examinations when 
given and interpreted by untrained people who see 
nothing besides the mathematical result of the ex. 
amination are of little value. 


We should no more condemn to the waste basket 
what is known about psychometric measurements be- 
cause their use has been abused by ambitious, but 
inexperienced, enthusiasts than we would the know]- 
edge gained about the heart and its function be- 
cause medical students have erroneously interpreted 
the significance of heart sounds. For after all, a 
psychometric examination is an instrument which 
permits the trained examiner to observe and inter- 
pret the functioning of the intellect in the same 
manner that the stethoscope permits the trained and 
experienced physician to interpret the status quo of 
the heart. 

From another point of view, general psychological 
observations and academic records must not be con- 
fused with psychometric examinations. This is 
very frequently done and many times we hear of 
mental diagnoses being made on the basis of in- 
formational tests, school records, and the like. No 
one who is seriously interested in this field of human 
evaluation would attempt to draw any final con- 
clusions as to the intellectual equipment of an in- 
dividual from these uncontrolled, unsystemitized, 
and unstandardized observations. 


That school training, good environment, and the 
like, play no part in the results of psychometric ex- 
aminations, as is frequently claimed, is not entirely 
true. School training develops in the individual the 
ability to approach problems with an attitude that 
makes solution more possible. A person who is un- 
trained is apt to lack this attitude because he may 
feel that such problems are academic, that he has 
never been to school, or has had little schooling and, 
consequently, cannot perform the task. However, it 
is the duty of the examiner to be able to recognize 
the presence of such attitudes on the part of the 
patient, and take it into consideration when evaluat- 
ing the results of the examination and not rely on 
the mathematical results alone. 


Due to this attitude on the part of the patient, 
the results of psychometric tests are effected but by 
no means invalidated. This again brings attention 
to the fact that the examiner must be well trained 
and experienced if he is to “catch” the presence 
and influence of this and like factors which may be 
present in a psychometric examination to a degree 
that may color the results. 
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Up to this point I have attempted to show, first, 
that psychometric tests are thoroughly scientific in 
their nature and not the product of “the arm-chair 
theorist”. Secondly, that the results of a psycho- 
metric examination are not materially affected by 
the patient’s good environment, school training, or 
the lack of them, or by bias on the part of the 
examiner. 


We occasionally hear that the colored children 
have tested lower than the white children, not be- 
cause of inferior native ability but because of their 
poor environmental surroundings and_ inferior 


schools. 


Such an interpretation is apparently a speculative 
one, I am convinced, and is not borne out by the 
results of extensive research. Surveys that have 
been made on children coming from all localities 
show that the medium percentile does not vary 
materially in the different social groups, which is 
material proof that the psychometric examinations, 
as stated above, are not significantly affected by 
environment or training. 


The honest examiner in this field is interested in 
one thing only, namely, the accuracy of his find- 
ings, and when it is assumed that prejudice and 
bias play a material role in the work of most scien- 
tists, then we have placed a label on human nature 
which, in my mind, human nature does not deserve. 


That the average colored children have not had 
the environmental or school advantages of the aver- 
age white child is without doubt true in too many 
instances. But it is not an argument to explain 
why the colored child tests lower on an average 
than the white child of the same chronological age, 
because better neighborhoods, better schools, and the 
like, would only add to their store of knowledge 
and not at all affect their native ability, which the 
psychometric examinations test. 


It may be just as well said that the medical pro- 
fession, in claiming as the result of study and ex- 
amination, that the Negro race has more tubercu- 
losis and is more susceptible to tuberculosis than 
the white, does so because of a predisposition to 
prove such a thesis. 


It is difficult to believe that the results of psy- 
chometric examinations made on both races could 
be so generally uniform and still be false, for the 
findings in this regard have been generally the same 
although the work has been done by different in- 
vestigators in different fields. 


Personally, I am very much interested in colored 
problems. I have absolutely no reason, either from 
experience or training or environment, to be pre- 
judiced against the colored race. I have been inter- 
ested in this field first of all, in securing facts, in 
securing true results, in order that the colored child 
as well as the white child may receive that type of, 
training from which he will benefit most, conse- 
quently a training that takes into consideration his 
native abilities. 


After all, is the chief problem whether the aver- | 
age white child is or is not more advanced in gen- 
eral intellectual equipment than the colored child? 
Is it not our task, rather, to see to it that each child 
and that every adult, no matter of what color or 
creed, receives his opportunity to be trained and 
developed along the line of his greatest aptitude? 


We have special classes in many of the public 
schools for white children, and a few for the 
colored, who show a certain intellectual retarda- 
tion (and I hope that the colored child will be 
better and better cared for in this respect in the 
very near future). 


Every child, colored and white, has a birth-right 
to a proper education, that is, an education that will 
develop to the utmost the powers given him by 
nature. Therefore, the facts should be faced in a 
practical way. Whether it is a white child or a 
colored child, whether it is Mary Jones or Charles 
Rogers, let us give them each the type of educa- 
tion each needs. 


Discussion as to percentages of findings in this 
field, it seems to me, is consuming time that might 
well be spent in a more practical way. 


There are too few people today who are honestly 
interested in their fellowmen. Therefore, let the 
few who are give their efforts and talents to the 
solution of the many problems that beset us by 
solving or trying to solve the needs of the individ- 
ual, white and colored. 


Psychometric examinations, as they exist today, 
are of utmost value in giving us a concrete idea 
about the intellectual potentialities, as well as the 
deficiencies, of an individual. Using then the know]l- 
edge at our disposal for the training of the super- 
average as well as the intellectually incapacitated, 
much can be done both for white and colored in 
developing to the highest degree of efficiency the 
native ability of each, thereby making possible a 
greater proportion of contented and socially desir- 
able individuals. 
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The Negro Population of Waterbury, Connecticut 


A Survey by the Department of Research and Investigations of the National Urban League 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON, Director 


(Continued from the October issue) 


The Negro Working Population 


In general the plants employing Negroes were 
(a) among the largest; (b) those in which women 
were not employed; (c) those manufacturing goods 
requiring strength as well as skill; (d) those em- 
ploying a large mixture of nationalities; (e) those 
whose demand for labor was rendered most acute 
by the war. 

Only one plant, employing over 1,500 workers, 
did not have some Negroes on its pay-roll. This 
plant explained: “As quite a number of women 
work in the plant, it has never seemed wise to use 
Negro labor.” They are used in largest numbers 
as semi-skilled workers in a metal works, and in 
the next largest number in a brass manufacturing 
concern in their casting shop, tube mill, foundry, 
plating department, carpenter shop, and for gen- 
eral labor. 


Wages for Men 


The average weekly wage for 90 heads of fam- 
ilies was $28.27, or about $4.38 a day. This cor- 
responds in general with the wages as given by 
the various plants, which averaged during the recent 
acute labor demand about 40 cents an hour for 
unskilled work. For semi-skilled and skilled work, 
which is generally placed on a piece rate basis, the 
earnings of strong, steady workers reach as much 
as $5.00 and $6.00 a day. The range of occupa- 
tions, as listed by the individual questionnaire, 
shows a somewhat wider diversity of jobs than the 
returns from industries and includes many lines of 
work omitted in the list of establishments. These 
figures are given for 122 men. 


Occupations No. Occupations No. 
0 re er 7 BME” éawacspaccawe 67 
Day GOMES 606000600 1 SEE KwiidensdpctVeian 1 
TY dink sleme-nitdinon s il Expressman .......... 2 
DED ovecs<esncees 1 DT cece cccdes 1 
MET “ésebeaceenviees 3 Sn whanursvedsvest 1 
oe TT eer ee 1 Furnace tender ....... 1 
DGGE: -ederaccavenses 1 SO 50s ceveisinve 1 
EE dasa edaneudn 1 er 5 
DE. nestdne odcaneues 4 DE sssexstandas 1 
ATER 1 SE ba taedadsied tows 2 
DEY “vcnesoetess 1 Trucking business .... 1 
Stone mason ......... 2 Mechanical helper ... 1 
Co ge Aree 1 Proprietor of tea-room 1 
SE ancsusseaaen 1 — 
DE - xdenndaes 1 Total 122 


Thirty-eight of these occupations might be con- 
sidered skilled. Twenty-two worked at the Sco- 
ville Manufacturing Company; 25 at Chase's 
Metal Works; 4 at the West Brass Mills; 11 at 
the American Brass; 4 at Randolph Clowes; 3 at 
the Kinsbury Hotel; 23 in private families; and 3 
at the Waterbury Club. One employe from each of 
forty plants was interviewed. 





Wages for Women 


The wages of women are, on the whole, much 
smaller than those of men. Out of a total of 
thirty-five interviewed, twenty were receiving $3.00 
a day for general housework. This work could 
rarely be secured for more than four days, how- 
ever. Three were receiving weekly between $5.00) 
and $9.00; five, between $10.00 and $14.00; three, 
between $15.00 and $19.00; one, $25.00; one, 
$35.00; one, $45.00; and one, $50.00. One of 
the women earning $45.00 a week was a hair- 
dresser; the other, receiving $50.00, was a hotel 


employe. Their occupations are suggested in the 
following figures: 

Occupations No. Occupations No. 
General housework ...11 CO ee 1 
Day’s work .......... 9 Tsucking business .... | 
Dressmaking ......... 3 eae 10 
Stenography ......... 1 Hairdresser .......... 1 
SEE gureqheseehsetes 1 Teaching music ...... 2 
BED. ccnceccsceccses 17 WEMGGED cccccecceccs 1 
Laundering .......... 12 _— 
CH ccccccccccces 2 Total 72 


Not one was found to be in an industrial plant. 
Of the women interviewed, all but seventeen were 
engaged in some kind of work, principally domestic 
service. 


Hours of Labor 


The returns on the individual questionnaires were 
relied upon for this information: 
35 worked 8 hours each day 
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The Negro Worker 

There is significance in the figures on “length of 
time employed” on the same job. The longest 
lived, it seems, are the janitors, whose terms of 
work in one job consistently exceed 10 years, in 
frequent instances being as high as 25 years. Next 
in order are the skilled workers—one group has 
been employed from 3 to 5 years; another distinct 
group, 10 years and over. The shortest periods of 
employment are for the unskilled workers. It is 
usually within the last group that the highest labor 
turnover occurs. No skill is required or lost in 
changing from one job to another. When there is 
hope of advancement, changing of jobs is consider- 
ably less. 

Each worker had a definite reaction to his job. 
Ten regarded their work as dangerous, 2 as dis- 
agreeable, 18 as pleasant, 3 as difficult, 2 as in- 
teresting, 1 as monotonous, and 2 as easy. In all, 
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except two, the wages were the attractive feature. 
Change of position had been prompted by desire for 
more money, as the first cause; and business depres- 
sion as the second. Other causes were poor health, 
politics, discontinuance of business, and general dis- 
like of work. Three in the last group found their 
jobs too confining. None of them reported diffi- 
culties in relations between themselves and white 
workers or employers. About sixty-five per cent 
felt skeptical over prospects of advancement beyond 
their present positions, and six were, at the time 
of inquiring, planning to make a change. 


Trade Unions 


The city is distinctly not a labor union strong- 
hold. There are but seven organizations listed and 
these in relatively unimportant trades like, for ex- 
ample, the bartenders, the brewery and soft drink 
workers, letter carriers, and typographers. There 
is a carpenters’ union, a local of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, and a Central Labor Associa- 
tion. Negro workers have practically no contact 
with these. It developed through interviews with 
workers that the question of labor unions was 
rarely, if ever, discussed. 


Industrial Outlook 


Admittedly the present is a period of business 
prosperity. The war period, while it necessitated 
the expansion of many industries, at the same time 
caused much of the regular business to be pushed 
back until the more exacting demands of the nation- 
al crisis were satisfied. This was notably true of 
the brass business, Waterbury’s principal industry. 
Beginning in 1914 and through the war period, 
about 95 per cent of the output of ‘these industries 
was in some form of ammunition. 

After the war, when the temporary uncertainties 
of the reconstruction period had been passed, atten- 
tion was directed to old and long deferred demands. 
This business is now flourishing. More persons are 
employed than in 1914, and the plants are obviously 
and admittedly under-manned. One of these 
threatened to import southern Negro labor to relieve 
its emergency and estimated a need of about 400. 
Two other plants expressed a desire for Negroes, 
one in preference to Polish workers; another in 
preference to an inferior type of white workers 
who now are the only ones available for unskilled 
employment. 

Nowhere is there actual hostility to Negro 
workers. More often objection is based either up- 
on unfamiliarity or doubt as to their technical abil- 
ity to perform the required work. Opportunities 
for advancement, though limited as compared with 
white workers, are yet greater than in most cities. 
The present workers represent a rather stable, 
earnest type and are the result of a rigid selection. 
About 75 per cent of them first entered industry 
less than five years ago. These had waited long 
for the jobs. There are few Negro floaters or peri- 
patetic workers. Neither the city nor the Negro 
community is large enough to support them long. 
The sentiment of the employers favors more Negro 


workers, although it is apparent that the problems 
of accommodation for them and their families, a 
very common source of difficulties and community 
reaction, have not seriously been taken into account. 
These problems already threaten, though at present 
but mildly. 


School Attendance 


The total number of Negro children between 
the years 7-20, the recognized school age, is 225. 
Of this number, 174 or 77.3 per cent are attending 
school, as compared with 84.6 per cent for native 
whites of native parentage; 85.2 per cent for native 
whites of mixed parentage; and 54.8 per cent for 
the foreign born. It is significant, however, that 
among the Negro parents there is a general dis- 
position to place their children in school in the 
early grades. Their record here far exceeds that 
of any other group in the city, not excluding the 
native whites. For example, of 102 Negro chil- 
dren between the ages of 7-13, 100 or 98 per cent 
are attending school. 

There are no Negro illiterates under 21 years 
of age, although the population over 21 years of age 
contains 34 or 5.4 per cent of the group, of whom 
21 are men and 13 are women. The absolute num- 
ber of illiterates is small indeed, but compared with 
other groups, the rate of illiteracy is considerably 
higher. 


Number Per cent 


Native white, native parentage...... 21 0.2 
Vs foreign - peeewe 22 0.2 
7 mixed treet 3 0.1 
Se eer 5,255 19.3 
PRUE. cencetecansocescsesccesncetes 34, 5.4 


This rate for Negroes is higher than in New 
Haven, Stamford, Norwalk, or New London, and 
lower than in Hartford and New Britain. 


For the age period between 7-13 years, 98 per 
cent of the Negro children are in school as com- 
pared with 93.1 per cent for native whites of native 
parentage and 90.8 per cent for foreign born 
whites; for the ages 14-15 years, the per cent of 
Negro children is 93 as compared with 84.8 per 
cent for native whites and 77.1 per cent for foreign 
born whites; for the ages 16-17 years, the per cent 
of Negro children drops below that of the native 
white children, being 41.1 per cent and 43.6 per 
cent, respectively, while that of foreign born whites 
is 25.2 per cent. 


School Records 


Five schools serving a large proportion of the 
Negro population were taken for further study: 
Bishop, Walsh, Webster, Driggs Elementary 
School and the Leavenworth High School. In the 
five schools, with a total of 3,495 pupils, there are 
92 Negro children. Considering the rather striking 
fact that a large proportion of the Negroes are 
migrants from other sections, it is not surprising to 
find abnormalities in school ages when taken with 
grade. The usual age for the first grade is seven 
years, although frequently the standard is six years. 
Normally a child of seven should be in the first 
grade. 
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Arranging the children against the seven year 
standard, we get the following results: 


No. Negro children 
Grade normally graded No.owerage No. under age 


I 

II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 
VIll 


NWN OF why 
FuUnFrw 


1 


Total 34 19 


To these figures should be added the kindergar- 
ten pupils. In the high schools there are 15 Negroes 
in a total of 350, distributed among the grades as 
follows: 

Grade Number* 
Scns ts ta dag ehObe seks ck tise oes 4 
NE Ss. das as Si dsdiw cabinusedce + 
IE oS . Kae c mbyusineys cadeseeqakhe 2 

4 

1 


Ese dekthdn a Gah dhabhes.qveeekk he anaes 
EE pbc lakias heS ante esedndecenrs sass 


8 | VND KwUw aH 


Total 15 
Normall 

Grade G sonal Over Age Under Age 
Eighth year ....... 7 
Freshman year .... 3 1 
Sophomore year ... 2 
Junior year ....... 1 2 1 
Senior year ....... 1 

Total 5 7 3 


The unevenness of this distribution is immediately 
apparent. Only. 35.3 per cent are normally graded, 
41.4** per cent are older than they should be, and 
23.3 per cent are younger than they should be. 
The proportion of over age children increases with 
the grades, and the higher grades also show the 
greatest degree of retardation. These factors may, 
in some measure, be accounted for by late entrance 
to school, transfers to Waterbury schools from other 
schools with consequent loss of grade, and also to 
the fact that practically all the colored children are 
in school—a considerably larger proportion than 
among any class of the white population. 

In the matter of scholarship and conduct there 
is little upon which to work except the subjective 
ratings of the teachers. Since, however, these deter- 
mine advance in the grades, they may be of some 
value. These ratings are the general and usually 
well recognized classification—excellent, good, fair, 
poor, and unsatisfactory or dull. The gradings for 
44 children in two schools are: 


Ratings Scholarship Conduct 
eae reyes 1 2 
ES ithenad seuetadwrke-o 35 50 
BE Pee Cis ccveddaierees> 21 14 
BE (ih.o0 < divin Se wakes de 6 
BE ends ccliciwen eevbns.c’ 6 

Total 69 66 


There have been no pronounced racial difficulties 
in the schools. The numbers, indeed, are too small. 





* Ages range from 15 to 18 years. 
** This is not the extreme of retardation, however. A survey 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research revealed not many years 
ago that in four classes there was a difference between the oldest 
and the youngest children averaging 9% years. 





——— 


Some of the teachers have expressed opinions con. 
cerning the “inferior mentality and morality” of 
Negro children quite in line with popular belic{s on 
these subjects. One principal said: “In regard to 
our colored children, I would say that as a class, 
I find them not mentally or morally the equal of 
white children. They are generally more troupie. 
some than the white children, both in their rela. 
tion to other children and to the teachers.” This 
attitude, however, was confined to one school 


The principal of the high school found the colored 
children about the same as others. He said: ‘Tl 'ak- 
ing the colored pupil as a group, their scholarship 
averages about the same as that of our white pupils, 
and this can also be said about their conduct. The 
white and colored children are friendly, and there 
seems to be no conflict between the races whatever.” 

Specific gradings were given in another school 
on scholarship, conduct, and relation with other 
children by teachers of all the grades. These are 
reproduced. 


Remarks Concerning Scholarship, Conduct, 
Relation With Other Children 
Grade 


Kg.—Good in all three—G. B. U. 

2—Good in all three—D. E. S. 

3—Good in all three—I. Mc. K. 

10—The girl has an impediment in her speech, but is good 
in written work; the boy is good in all three. 

11—Fair in scholarship—good in other two. 

12—Good in all three. 

13—Scholarship poor—conduct good—relation good. 

14—Scholarship—dull in geography and history—good in 
other two. 

15—Good in all three. 

16—Good in all three. 

17—Good in all three. 

18—Fair in first ¢ewo—good in last. 

19—Rather dull in first—good in second—good in third. 

20—Fair—dull in first—good in second—good in third. 

21—Fair in first—rather dull in second. From Walsh. 
Here about four weeks. 

22—Both scholarship and conduct fair for one—poor for 
the other-——good in last. 

23—Arithmetic is poor—conduct and relation with other 
children is very good. 

Most important, however, is the state of the 
home life of the colored children whose parents, by 
force of the struggle for existence, can pay but little 
heed to their children, either in their studies or in 
their behavior. Many of these families, as pointed 
out in all sections, must send out both parents to 
work, leaving the children to their own devices. 


Health 

In spite of the relatively small increase in the 
population, the number of deaths has shown most 
striking irregularities. The rates for certain years 
between 1915 and 1922 were as follows: 


Crude Death Rates for Waterbury Negroes 


Year Number Deaths per 
of Deaths 1,000 People 
1915 10 11.6 
1918 29 31.8 
1919 11 11.8 
1920 22 23.1 
1922 13 13.1 


The year 1918 is remembered for the influenza 
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demic.* The toll, however, was greater for 
meumonia than for influenza. This disease caused 
i2 or +1 per cent of all the deaths, while influenza 
was responsible for but two and tuberculosis for 


wt two. A classification of these deaths by causes 
is given: 

Causes of Death 1915 1918 1919 1920 1922 
RIE, sineduannsné sae 1 

Set GED. cccwsesdans : 1 
Paralytic stroke .......... 1 

EE winced ee naseae 1 12 2 5 3 
PC ch onan tian bie mnt 2 2 
PCOS <5 0s dc vocte nce 2 1 5 2 
Typhoid fever ........... 1 

MINUATENIOR cccccccccceck 1 

I lak oa Gee ole ante 1 1 1 

Cerebral hemorrhage ..... 2 1 2 
Arterio sclerosis ......... 1 2 

Mitral regurgitation ...... 2 

st = Seer 1 

Phiegmonios tonsilitis .... 1 

Acute peritonitis ......... 1 

ENS ia i5a-dnc Gnete 00 3 

PY ascerves e<aveses 1 1 1 
GEE wkbegeceaetes eet 1 1 
GED th tins whiseuscene 1 2 3 
Cholera lyrantium ....... 1 

Premature birth ......... 1 3 2 
DOME 5a60 cee dewecses 

SS a eee 

GUND 5.003 2c0acenees 


Hemorrahagia neonatorim. 
Circinoma sigmoid ....... 
Endocarditis chronic ..... 


se se ee 
— 


As a cause of death, pneumonia ranks first, tuber- 
culosis second, and what is most unusual, premature 
birth, third. Among the white population, native 
and foreign born, this last item was also important, 
but nowhere approached the seriousness of the fig- 
ures for Negro women. Premature births point to 
ignorance and consequent inadequate pre-natal care, 
and indirectly to insufficient income and to the em- 
ployment of the mother. It is quite evident that 
some proportion of these fatalities can be avoided 
by establishing contacts with agencies equipped for 
giving medical care and supervision. The nearest 
approach to such an agency is the Visiting Nurses 
Association. This organization has about fifteen 
active Negro cases enrolled. Eight well babies were 
discharged in 1922 and 11 adult nursing cases. 
One difficulty is encountered here: The Visiting 
Nurses Association gives especial attention to policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, but this company makes little effort now to 
increase its Negro policyholders in Waterbury be- 
cause of their “higher death rate.” On the other 
hand, the premiums for Negroes when policies are 
secured are higher and in just that proportion it is 
dificult for Negroes to support or bring themselves 
voluntarily to seek policies. 

Deaths from tuberculosis, which disease stands 
second in the list, are somewhat smaller in propor- 
tion than in many other cities. The Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association has only one active Negro case 
in its charge. 

There is no regular procedure for discovery and 
handling the disease among Negroes in its early 





* During this year births (29) and deaths (29) balanced. In 
1922 there were 13 deaths and 20 births. 


stages, and there has been little disposition on the 
part of Negroes to seek such care even when they 
knew themselves to be affected. 


Crime 

Students of crime usually divide criminal acts 
into two general classes: impulsive and profession- 
al. The one is occasional and accidental ; the other, 
habitual and deliberate. Within the first class also 
come offenses which are made crimes by ordinances 
or regulation. There are measures which depend 
upon the community, upon specific moral standards, 
and upon special circumstances, none of which are 
uniform in all cities. These are usually regarded 
as minor offeftses and are not evidences of moral 
depravity, but in any consideration of statistics they 
must be taken into account. 

During the year ending May 31, 1922, the police 
arrested 3,397 persons of whom 55 were Negroes. 
This is one arrest out of every 26 of the white pop- 
ulation and one out of every 17 of the Negro popu- 
lation. 

Through an examination of specific charges for a 
period of eleven months, the results are given below. 


Charges Number of Arrests 


Juveniie Offenses: 
, chisagaud werssasessaewes 6 
EE <SekcaGudugecsesteveqisueesawe 1 





~ 


Offenses Against Public Policy: 
EE | Loledkisenensedeseeeeee 
Trespassing 
Violating automobile law .............. 
i cn ei tendensenbecne 
Violating probation law ............... 
0 SR a eer er eye or 


Offenses Against Property: 
Theft 
Offenses Against Persons: 
Assault with intent to kill.............. 
ep gt Dharam a TE a 
ES cate en tadoenhoed oanenee We 
NOY No Swe dc cS dee ssc owedes 


Offenses Against Chastity: 
Residing in house of ill fame............ 2 
Keeping house of ill fame.............. 3 
Frequenting house of ill fame........... 3 
EE, WERE GHD 45-0 op cecencdeuseses 1 

9 


9 


Total 39 


For a population of more than one thousand, the 
figures are not serious, particularly since 14 of these 
29 offences are minor ones. The next largest group 
is made up largely of moral offense and points to 
the lack and need of some wholesome recreation and 
diversion, as indeed has been more directly urged 
in other parts of this report. There is still another 
item which lessens somewhat the responsibility of 
the Waterbury Negro community. Eight of the 39 
offenders were not residents of Waterbury. 

Ten of the offenders were women—their offenses 
were moral ones in four instances, and in others, 
breach of peace and drunkenness. It should be re- 
membered too that these figures represent only ar- 
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rests. The number of convictions normally is much 


smaller. 
Age Distribution 


Under 16 6 35-39 3 
16-19 6 444 7 
20-24 9 45-49 3 
25-29 5 S0andover 1 
30-34 1 

Total 41 


A large number and proportion of these are, 
strictly speaking, juvenile offences which suggest 
the need of preventive means. All offences 
listed are approximately correctible by the merest 
attempt to provide some outlet for youthful energies 
now taking a rather dangerous direction. Most of 
the female offenders are young, one 15, two 17, two 
20, one 22, one 23, and two 28 and 40, respec- 
tively. 


There is, in the city, a Children’s Commission, 
created four years ago by an act of legislature, to 
look after homeless children, children under 18, of 





Note: In the list are included one person arrested on suspicion, 
and one held as a material witness. 


ee 


broken families and of insane parents. It is sup. 
ported by the city. The instance of the creatiog 
of this commission was the desire to end a practice 
once current among certain of the poorer families 
of shifting the care of their children to the city 
in order that the mothers might go out to work. 
The Commission reduced the number of such cases, 
Of 200 children under its supervision, one 
colored. 


Although as yet the Negro population of Water. 
bury is not sufficiently large to be regarded as 4 
serious problem, there are indications that with the 
growing demand for workers in lieu of the wsual 
supply of immigrants from abroad, and the steady 
though not precipitous growth of industries, that 
this population will show quite perceptible increases 
in the near future. Already the sustained move. 
ment of Negroes from the South is being felt in 
the city in small increments and since the comple- 
tion of the field work on this survey a considerable 
number have moved in, planning, if conditions war- 
rant, to send for their families. 


Cynthia Goes to the Prom 


By Eric D. WaALRoND 


N the city where I live, Cynthia is singled out 

as a girl with “nerve.” It is this very ennobling 

quality which gets her everything she wants. 
Her sister, for instance, who is older than she, is 
a school teacher; but Elmira gets very little enjoy- 
ment out of life. In fact, she lives a very cloistered 
life—always dreaming or brooding over something. 
Some of the girls say it is because she hasn’t got a 
fellow. Others, because she was balked in her 
attempts to get the job she had prepared herself for 
—that of teaching French in a high school. 


Not so Cynthia. Much prettier, Cynthia is the 
madcap of the family. In school she is popular— 
very, very popular. In the “gym” the white girls 
would stand back aghast at the way she’d put her 
“soul” into her dancing. Scholastically she always 
came out on or very near the top. In her senior 
year, that eye-opening year of hers, she was elected 
to the Arista. 


Yes, Cynthia was the best known colored girl 
at . The girls forgot the color of her skin. 
The boys, at first shy and undemonstrative, stared 
askance at the ebony locks that adorn her bronze 
temples; then, before you knew it, “took” com- 
pletely to her. In short, Cynthia, a comely black 
girl, stylish, “up-to-date,” brilliant, at a school 
where Irish, Jew, Italian, Anglo-Saxon mixed, was 
a favorite. The girls flocked to her. Arm in arm 
they’d be seen tramping through the corridors with 
her. All of which, to a sensitive soul like Cynthia, 
led the girl to pout her lips when her dad, a com- 








positor who was born in the West Indies, and who 
never had a steady job the twenty-two years he has 
been in America, although he belongs to the union, 
etc.—upbraided her for not reading the armfuls of 
colored papers he weekly brought home. 


“I can’t see the sense of it,” Cynthia would say, 
“this race-conscious business. I can’t see it.” In 
this way Cynthia developed a complex that is char- 
acteristic of the Negroes of East New York. 


Six days ago Cynthia, her eyes as big as saucers, 
came to me. She.had been crying. Unlike the 
fiery creature I had known she was broken in spirit, 
ready to give up the ghost. 


“I want to go to the prom and I can’t get any- 
one to go with me,” she snuffied. “All the boys | 
know throw up their hands in despair, saying, ‘I 
ain’t going to no white folks’ ball. I don’t want 
to get put out.’ Like it isn’t our ball too! 


“I am bent on going because the last dance the 
school had I didn’t go—and some of the girls bawled 
me out. Said it was all right and it didn’t make 
any difference to them. And I don’t want to come 
out of high school and say I didn’t go to the prom. 
And it is to be given at the McAlpin, besides. 

“Last year Girls’ High had its prom at the St. 
George and a few of the colored girls got up a 
party and went and, as you know, there was a big 
to do about it in the papers: Since then the colored 
boys in East New York have got cold feet. You 
can’t make ’em see the point.” 
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“Can’t you get your coats checked?” 

“No, she hasn’t any more hooks left so she says 
she’d have to put our coats on the floor.” 

“What?” 


s Sup- 
reation 
TACtigg 
aMilies 


“T’!| go,” I said. And we went—all eight of us. 
In the lobby of the McAlpin I timidly asked a 
white haired orderly to show us where—was having 
Instead of answering me, he looked over 










© City 
work, 
Cases, 
ne is 


\ iter- 

iS a 
th the 
usual 







rom. 
 ahouldes at the gowned Cleopatras in silk and 
tes and darted over to the desk. I heard, 
diter a little wait, an abrupt, “Oh, just high school 
tds. Let ’em up.” The orderly, whose face had 
sow turned white, came and without a word, 
pinted a finger at the elevator. 


“Twenty-fourth floor.” 


At least the elevator man hadn’t any prejudice.” 


Some of us expected the car to stop midway and 
refuse to budge. Car trouble comes that way, you 


I looked at the lady in charge of the cloak room. 
Her face barked at me. Her green eyes spat fire. 
She was ready to fight, to fly at our throats. It was 
evident she was having a difficult time endeavoring 
not to look pugnacious. 

I looked over her head at the coat rack. I saw 
a whole row of vacant hooks. “What is the matter 
with those hooks there?” I said to her. 

“Another party—there’s another party across the 
hall and I’m saving 'em for them.” 


steady : : 
that ginow. Yes, come to think of it, that elevator man Ah, so that was it. Other ladies came to Cyn- 
reases must have been a Negro passing for white, or a thia’s prom but they didn’t have to put their coats 


move 
alt in 





radical, or a socialist, or 
At the landing a stately lady in n flickering mauve 
who acted as hostess—I think she was the principal’s 


on the floor and have them “carelessly” walked 
over. 


“I heard a woman say to her as I got off the 


























mple- f ife—turned first scarlet and then her back on us. duien Ma com Vie want * 
rable # “1 et’s check our coats.” ; ; rake , 
war- § “Ask one of those girls where the lady’s cloak Into the ball room we went. They quietly made 
een ta way for us. Our shoes must have creaked or some- 
News spreads fast. In half a second the three thing. od ra ely gpa —_ looked like a scare- 
hundred odd guests knew we were there. They SS. = “tod a bacon cugges & 
all trotted out to see what we looked like. Yet, case K Ue. Stare! Can't they stare? They are 
we were not confused. We did not ask anybody past-masters in the art. 
questions. We did not smile. Nor did we turn “Don’t you know any of these people?” I said 
white in the face. Yes, we were silently composed. to Cynthia. 
Somebody espied the gents’ cloak room. We “Do I?” 
separated, each of us grinding his or her teeth— “You'd think they’d even nod to you.” 
inwardly boiling, outwardly steaming. We squeezed “Why, you see that girl there in blue—that’s so 
who [through the curious crowd. Nobody stumbled over and so. In school we are like that. But you wait; 
has the carpet. Nobody tripped. In fact, I think I let her come asking me anything about geometry 
ion, §2w a look of disappointment on some of our spec- again——.” 
s of §tators’ faces. Some of them had come for a good “Well,” I said to Cynthia as the taxi started to 
hearty lung-expanding laugh. But they didn’t get cross Brooklyn Bridge, “what do you think of social 
sav 1 equality now ?” 

Ir The man in the men’s cloak room smiled and “Not much. I tell you one thing, though— 
= eagerly served us. That done, we started to re- whenever I get a chance I’m going to these affairs. 
join the girls. Around the corner at the ladies’ They’ve got to get used to us! They must!” 

cloak room Cynthia and the other girls still had Which, from a disciple of passivism like Cynthia, 
“~. their coats on. was astounding, to say the least. 
the 
rit, 
ny- THE BLACK FINGER 
s I ANGELINA W. GriMKE 
‘I I have just seen a most beautiful 
ant : 
thing: 

4 Slim and still, 
Z Against a gold, gold sky, 
ke A straight, black cypress 
me Sensitive 
m. Exquisite 
; A black finger 
st. Pointing upwards, 
‘ Why, beautiful still finger, are you 

ig 9 

ed blac  S 

And why are you pointing u ? 
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From THE FREEMAN, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: 
“After all—worth, efficiency, character, are not 
matters of color or race. Negroes and white folk 
alike must learn to respect merit wherever they 
find it and to know it when they see it.” 


* * * 


Roscoz— CoNKLIN SIMMONS IN AN ADDRESS IN 
Houston, Texas: “My only word to the Negro 
is: patience, a little longer; my word to the Amer- 
ican white man is: justice. . . . I am a problem on 
the blackboard of life. I may not have been solved, 
but I’ve been worked !” 


* * * 


Tue Ritzvitte, Wisconsin, JOURNAL TIMES: 
“Eventually, it may be that this shifting of its labor 
supply may wake up the South and really contribute 
toward a more speedy and more rational solution ot 
its intertwined racial, agricultural, and social prob- 


lems.” 
* * * 


Eric D. WALROND IN THE New YorK CALL: 
“The white worker cannot afford to pay for the 
luxury of racial hate. He will have to deal with 
the Negro as a scab or brother. At bottom, the 
Negro no more likes scab conditions than the white 
man. Here is a challenge and an opportunity for 


the unions.” 
= . — 


Tue Necro Worip: “Dempsey must cease 
masquerading as heavyweight champion of the 
world or justify his all-embracing claim by a meet- 
ing with Wills. Truth sometimés hurts, but not 
desperately... These United States will not be one 
whit poorer through having one of its Negro cit- 
izens crowned king of the ptgilistic world.” 


* 7. . 


Tom MANN IN THE New York Guiose: “A 
friendly rivalry between blacks and whites in all 
lines of endeavor in this country would make us lead 


the world.” 
= * 


Tue Syracuse, N. Y., Journa: “What will 
the South do? If it can finally secure labor for 
the cotton fields, how will the increased wage costs 
affect cotton? The problem is one well worth the 
study of the student of economics as well as of 
sociology.” 

7 7 * 

La Poputare, Paris, France: “The attitude 
of the Yankees toward Frenchmen of color shows 
us how much barbarism there is hidden under the 
apparent civilization of the United States.” 


* * * 


THe Universat Necro IMPROVEMENT Asso- 
CIATION: “Rome, in her imperial day, practised cer- 


INTERRACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mape.ine G. ALLISON 


a. 


tain barbarities upon the ancient Britons (the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Americans of | lay) 
and these very people are now practising - nilar 
outrages, including burning and lynchings, upon the 
African race, at home and abroad, thus p ving 
that humanity takes revenging crime from one age 
to the next, according to the growth and d: elop- 
ment of the race so affected. The perpetuation of 


crime through revenge and retaliation will not save 


the human race.” 
* * = 


Dr. THomas E. Finecan, Strate Suprerin- 
TENDENT OF PuBLiIC INSTRUCTION OF PENNSsyL- 
VANIA: “We have in America every one of the 
hatreds and prejudices of the races and religions 
of the world. We must deal with them now to 
avoid what may follow if we do not.” 


* * « 


WituiaM Luoyp IMEs, IN A REPORT OF THE 
ALL-PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE OF SOciIAL 
WorK AND THE INTER-RACIAL COMMITTEE: 
“Every apology for separation on the color line, 
every deference to a plan that is suggested from 
the viewpoint of a dominant group merely because 
it comes from that group and not because it is 
right, every distrust of our opinions simply because 
they are the opinions of a minority group and not 
because they are wrong, all these things make our 
racial adjustments harder and harder to secure.” 


7 . * 


E. T. H. SHAFFER IN THE ATLANTIC 
MontTu yy: “The mind of Africa is of the East— 


inscrutable.” 
* = * 


Tue Datias, Texas, Express: “From slaves 
to capitalists is a far cry. And yet such is the 
progress made by the Negro in barely more than 
half a century of life as a freedman in America.” 


* . . 


“ From THE INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, LEDGER: 
“Evidently, the bandage over the eyes of justice is 
made of thin gauze, for she can see. She is not 
color blind. Was it not Thomas Jefferson who 
said: ‘I tremble for my country when I remember 
that God is just?’” 

* * * 


ArTHUR RUHL IN THE New Repustuic: “A 
Moscow comic paper last summer published on its 
front page a cartoon consisting of two pictures in 
parallel columns. One, representing a group of 
African cannibals seated around a fire waiting for 
a helmeted white man to be roasted, was labelled 
‘In Barbarous Africa.’ The other, representing a 
Negro burning at the stake, surrounded by a mob 
of gleeful whites, was labelled ‘In Cultured Amer- 


ica. 
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In Mississippi 

A Negro sub-tenant in Mississippi, near Mound 
Bayou. planted the cotton which his out-lease called 
jor and then felt free to put in a swell garden to 
are tor his own table needs. All went well until 
the owner of the land heard of this unusual energy. 
Then either to force the Negro to buy provisions at 
the store, or simply to satisfy greed and meanness, 
he went over to the Negro’s lease-hold and after 
taking what vegetables he wanted, turned his stock 
in to destroy the rest. The tenant found out his 
loss at night and complained. The owner, exasper- 
ated at the effrontery of a Negro who would pro- 
test against anything a white man chose to do, armed 
himself with a gun and a club. Coming upon the 
Negro the next day in the streets of the nearby 
town, he beat him unmercifully. 

Here is epitomized the Negro’s reason for migrat- 
ing from the South. No opportunity, no fair play, 
no law. Two generations of studied brutality have 
weakened the manhood of the white South. Choos- 
ing between forsaking vengeance and pursuing in- 
terest, the South still clings to its meanness and 
accepts its loss of prestige in national affairs. It 
would rather have its fields and factories emptied 
of labor, it would rather be without the invested 
capital of the North, than to do justice. All its 
people are not so minded; but the ruling opinion 
yet waves a feeble flag of rebellion against the 
rights of man. 


Kansas City, Mo., CALL. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina’s whites are in the majority this 
year for the first time in more than a century. The 
Negro exodus to the industrial centers of the North, 
stimulated by business prosperity and the demand 
for unskilled labor, has swung the balance and the 
state again takes rank among those where white 
citizens of native American stock are predominant 
numerically as in business and politics. 

Since the days of Reconstruction the whites of 
South Carolina, embittered by their political and 
economic woes in that period, have felt constraingd 
to greater efforts to maintain their supremacy than 
in helping to develop the latent possibilities of the 
blacks who dwelt among them. Now, with a clear 
majority of their own stock among the voters, they 
have opportunity to undertake the work too long 
left undone and to attempt it in a new spirit. 

In northern centers of population, Americaniza- 
tion work among the newcomers from overseas 
progresses steadily, if slowly, and there can be no 
question of its value not only to the immigrants 
but also to the Americanization workers themselves 
and to their communities. The problem of the 
South is, in the last analysis, somewhat similar, 
and persistent effort toward its solution cannot fail 
to be productive of gratifying results, however 
slowly these results may come. 


POT POURRI 





Circumstances beyond the South’s contro! have 
hampered the work for too long. The shift in popu- 
lation should make endeavor to this end increasingly 
productive, and the whole nation will profit with the 
South as it develops. 

Moline, Ill., DISPATCH. 


Johnstown 


Admittedly, the influx of Negroes into the city 
of Johnstown, Pa., created a difficult situation there 
just as it has in many a northern city during the 
last five years. No doubt, Mayor Cauffiel is right 
in asserting that there were many vicious Negroes 
among the thousands that came in, that dens of 
vice flourished in the Negro section, and that clashes 
between whites and Negroes were threatening. But 
we may grant all this and still question the wisdom 
and justice of his order that all Negroes who have 
been residents of the city for less than seven years 
must leave. 

Mayor Cauffiel has chosen the cowardly way to 
meet his problem. He knew that such an order as 
his would start the Negroes leaving because of the 
fears of persecution that it would conjure up. But 
he also knew that he had no legal right to issue 
such an order. He knew that it was in violation 
of Constitutional rights. No Mayor is empowered 
to say who shall and who shall not live in his city. 
Among the thousands of Negro citizens affected 
by his order the majority are, no doubt, law-abiding. 
Probably some of them are property owners. The 
Mayor says to these citizens that they must move 
on, disposing of their property if necessary. His 
action was arbitrary, illegal, indefensible. In addi- 
tion, it was wholly selfish. He is simply passing 
along to some other community the problem that 
he fears to face. 

What Mayor Cauffiel should have done was to 
call upon his city of 67,000 people to meet the duty 
that confronted it. He should have increased his 
police and detective forces including among them a 
contingent of Negroes. He should have gone after 
the lawless element among the Negroes and cleaned 
them out. He should have guaranteed to all, 
Negroes and whites, the full and equal protection of 
the law. In that way he would have met his prob- 
lem boldly and legally and would have proved that 
he is a good American. It is hard now to believe 
that he is. 

Waterbury, Conn., REPUBLICAN. 


Progress 

Although he has been a free man for only 58 
years, the American Negro has made tremendous 
strides forward in the business world. 

When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, the entire capital of the colonies was esti- 
mated at only half a billion dollars. Today Amer- 
ican Negroes own twice that much—more than a 
billion dollars worth of real estate and personal 


property. 
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Twenty-four years ago, when the National Negro 
Business League was organized, Negroes owned and 
operated 20,000 business' organizations with an 
aggregate capital of $10,000,000. Today they own 
60,000 business enterprises with an investment of 
$60,000,000. 

They operate 72 successful banks, most of them 
in southern cities, where once they were slaves. In 
addition, they own 220,000,000 acres of land in 
more than a million farms, and 65,000 colored 
people live in their own homes. .. . . 

The American Negro is making advances in edu- 
cation, business, the professions, mechanical arts, 
and agriculture, that are nothing less than startling 
if one stops to consider the point from which he 


started. Columbus, Ohio, CITIZEN. 


George W. Carver 

Professor George W. Carver of Tuskegee has 
been awarded the Spingarn Medal by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, for having been the man of his race to 
make within the year the greatest contribution to 
the material interest of society. In his researches in 
the laboratory of the Tuskegee Institute, he has 
developed 165 useful products from the peanut and 
118 from the sweet potato. Since the South is in- 
debted to the sweet potato and the peanut for 
deliverance from its long economic dependence upon 
cotton, this recognition of Professor Carver is well 
given. It is pointed out that the United States 
raises on 2,000,000 acres more than 50,000,000 
bushels of peanuts. On 1,000,000 acres, chiefly in 
the South, it produces 87,000,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes. Professor Carver has shown that among 
other things milk substitutes, confectionery, dyes, 
face creams, pomades, and the like, can be cheaply 
derived from peanuts. From sweet potatoes he 
obtains dyes, flavoring extracts, tapioca, molasses, 
and even artificial rubber. Having done all this, 
and pointing the South the way to larger prosperity, 
the Tuskegee educator deserves more than a medal 
from his country. Springfield, Ohio, SUN. 


Education in Florida 

At the last legislature provision was made for 
three scholarships for each county to the State In- 
stitutions of higher learning—that is, the white. No 
provision, however, was made for the issuance of 
such scholarships to Negro students. There are 
some sixty counties in the state, and multiplied by 
three, it means at least 180 more white students in 
the state colleges than there were previously. But 
not one scholarship was offered for colored. Tak- 
ing into consideration the relative advantages of 
both races, there is great need for such scholarships 
for Negroes. The school population of Negroes in 
this state is much below that of whites, and the per- 
centage of attendance is small. 

The appropriation of funds for one scholarship 
from each county would enable at least 60 more 
Negro students to attend school. Conditions face 
Negroes and prevent their attending school which 
do not face the whites in this state. A Negro child 
must work harder to go to school than the average 





ee 


white and if any need aid in doing this, it is the 
black. So that the state would be not only fair jp 
appropriating funds for Negro scholarships, but jt 


would be aiding those who need aid most. When 
we consider that the money which has been appro. 
priated for these scholarships comes from taxes 


levied upon Negro property, it seems all the more 
unfair. The black parents of the state are placing 
into the treasury of the state money for sucl: uses, 
and they should be given some consideration too, 
Jacksonville, Fla.. SENTIN/L. 


Equal School Facilities 
According to a news dispatch from Muskogee, a 
decision was rendered by the Oklahoma State 
Supreme Court which bids fair to revolutionize the 
separate school system of that state. The dispatch 
reads: 

The school year for colored and white schools 
the teachers’ salaries, and the school facilities, 
must be equal according to a decision of the 
State Supreme Court issued last week. 

The decision was rendered in a case which in- 
volved the right of the city to close the colored 
schools for lack of funds last year, leaving the 
white schools open. . . . | 

While this decision will affect only the school 
system of Oklahoma, it reveals in true colors the 
iniquitous injustice of the apportionment of school 
funds in all the states that maintain separate schools. 
Take Georgia, for instance, where the appropria- 
tion for the higher education of the Negro is 
$25,000 against $822,000 for the higher education 
of white youth. Georgia also devotes the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars donated by the Federal 
Government, under the Smith-Lever Bill, for agri- 
cultural education of whites only, while nothing is 
spent for the agricultural education of the blacks. 

If the principle of equal facilities for the educa- 
tion of both races as a Constitutional right, enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, was ap- 
plied to the whole South, it would be a great step 
forward toward the redemption of the late 
Confederacy from the error of its ways. 


New York AGE. 
The Negro Migrant 


Once upon a time there lived a young man on a 
farm in the South. He lived in the great outdoors. 
There was no need to think about what kind of 
clothes to wear and how to act, because there was 
no one there to see. His nearest neighbor was a 
mile away. He came from work, sprawled over 
a whole horse or mule, washed his face and hands, 
ate his evening meal. He worked and worked and 
worked, but he never seemed to get anywhere. He 
had only starvation wages and white folks saw to 
it that he was always in debt. 

In the evening he would sit on his doorstep and 
ponder over the meanness and prejudice of the 
white folks in the South. 

He finally decided to come to Chicago. - Here he 
got a job in a steel mill where he worked hard 
and got good pay. He had never seen so many 
people in his life as he did in the one city of Chicago. 
They were on the job, on the street cars, even in 
the flat building where he lived, in multitudes it 
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gemed to him; but he was the same young man. 
He kept on his dirty, smelly overalls when he came 
fom work. He elbowed his way among well 
dressed women and men coming from their work. 
He sprawled over his seat in the car as if he had 
it all to himself, like his mule in the South. He 
shouted loudly to his buddy across the car just as 
he used to call out to the adjoining hillsides or low 
grounds in the South. The people in the car would 
look at him and frown, or the women would shrink 
and pull their skirts away from him when he sat 
down. 

In the evening he would sit on the porch and 
ponder over the meanness and prejudice of the 
white folks in the North. 

By the Urban League in the St. Paul, Minn., 
NORTHWESTERN BULLETIN. 


Governor Walton vs. the Ku Klux Klan 


There passes over the average law-abiding cit- 
izen a thrill of mingled pride and apprehension 
when he reads of the drastic steps that Governor 
Jack C. Walton, of Oklahoma, has taken in his 
fight against the Ku Klux Klan. There is a thrill 
of pride in the thought that this man, elected 
through the common political machinery to his high 
office, so far forgets political obligations and possible 
future attainment in the political life of his state, as 
to defy thousands of those who supported him at the 
last election, but who, now that they have turned 
law-breakers, are no longer entitled to his handclasp 
of fellowship. There is a thrill of apprehension 
lest some misfortune befall this brave man and 
strike him down before he has been able effectually 
to prove to the cowardly throng that he expects, 
and will have, justice to be administered by the 
regularly constituted authorities. There is appre- 
hension lest some of these slinking and masked 
rascals strike him from behind, thus depriving that 
state and the country of the most thorough-going, 
manly, fearless state executive that has arisen since 
Boston’s police strike. 

It is tacitly agreed that a serious crisis has been 
reached when a level-headed, calm man like Gov- 
ernor Walton will place the whole state under 
martial law. To do such a thing more than mere 
bravado is required, for whether the coup succeed 
or fail, the responsible person is as dead politically 
as amy one of the Klan’s many victims is dead 
physically—that is to say, he is certainly dead in a 
state such as this one is, this State of Oklahoma 
which gave us Tulsa and its massacre of innocent 
men, women and children in 1921. And there is 
no doubt that the Governor’s attitude is seriously 
taken, for in a martial pronunciamento he says: 


“Any person within the State of Oklahoma 
who aids or abets the said lawless organization 
commonly known as the Ku Klux Klan, either 
directly or indirectly, or gives aid or comfort to 
the same in the carrying out or execution of the 
purposes of the said Ku Klux Klan, are and 
shall be deemed to be enemies of the sovereign 
State of Oklahoma, and shall be dealt with ac- 
cordingly by the military forces of this state” 





He further proves his manliness and his determi- 
nation to fight to a finish, fearing neither man nor 
devil, by saying in a letter to the editor of the 
Muskogee DAILY PHOENIX: 


“I understand your yellow paper of issue of 
September 15 made statement that if I went to 
Okmulgee, I would be whipped. You are here- 
by advised that I leave tonight for Okmulgee and 
will be in that city several hours Monday, un- 
accompanied or unassisted by any troops. I am 
sending editor of Okmulgee DEMOCRAT copy 
of this also, advising him of my proposed visit 
and asking him to give same publication, Please 
publish this in prominent place on front page 
of your contemptible publication. 


“Jack WaLTon, Governor.” 


But the Ku Klux Klan has slunk like beaten 
curs back to their lairs, while the bold editor of 
the “yellow paper” has published a hasty written 
denial. 


Thus do we see that the masked organization 
which, since the World War, has been sowing a 
wind of intolerance and hate, now reaps a whirl- 
wind of retributive justice. It has been attacked 
and treated with its own medicine—mob violence 
—in Pennsylvania and in New Jersey; it has been 
indicted in Georgia and has been suppressed by 
the military in Oklahoma. It has at last succeeded 
in awakening public conscience against itself, and 
once given to loud boastings and bullying threats, 
it now slinks with concealed face and averted head, 
quietly through the deserted night. Now that the 
better element throughout the country has finally 
been made cognizant of the Klan’s mischievousness, 
one cannot fail to recall how, only a short time 
since, an attitude of passivity was urged. “Laugh 
them out of existence,” said the pacifists. “Ridicule 
them and see them vanish.” But ridicule helped 
rather than hindered, for thousands joined out of 
sheer sympathy. But when pacifists were tarred 
and feathered, beaten and murdered by the Klan, 
when the Klan spared neither men nor women, 
whites nor blacks, Jews nor Gentiles, Catholics nor 
Protestants, then  pacifists became _ relentless 
avengers. 


Perhaps it is because our society is no farther re- 
moved from the primitive that the rash methods of 
the mob delight us more than the slow, methodical 
ways of justice: We delight to see fire fought with 
fire, Klan methods fought with Klan methods. Yet 
we must agree that the course followed by the 
Governor of Oklahoma is the ideal one, because it 
is the employment of lawful processes to subdue 
the reign of the lawless. Governor Walton is doing 
manfully the thing that the United States Govern- 
ment itself might be called upon to do unless state 
authorities exercise the boasted “sovereign rights” 
and prove that they are capable of dealing with the 
evil that threatens them. 


Governor Walton is a brave man, a real man. 
Every citizen in the country, who favors a law and 
order rule against terrorism, ought to send him a 
telegram of encouragement and moral support. 


Boston, Mass., CHRONICLE. 
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Meetings 
An All Race Conference will be held February 11, 


in Chicago, Ill. Information may be secured through 
Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. 

At the conference of the Fellowship of Reconcilation, 
held in Belmar, N. J., the speakers included Haridas 
Mazumdar, from India; Dr. Hertha Kraus, City Director 
of Welfare Work, in Cologne; George Collins, who rep- 
resents the Fellowship in the Colleges; Dr. Francis N. 
Maxfield, psychologist of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and Dr. Scott Nearing of the 
Rand School. Mr. Collins told how college students had 
spent their summer vacations working in various trades, 
getting the viewpoint of labor, and thus preparing them- 
selves to help solve the industrial problems of the day in 
their later business and professional life. That exploitation 
must be replaced by an industrial system of co-operation 
was the solution offered in place of our present economic 
system, with its recurring industrial conflicts. Through 
every discussion of many topics there was evident a uni- 
versal feeling that the fundamental basis of fellowship 
is a realization of the unity of all in a spiritual brother- 
hood. The headquarters of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion is 396 Broadway, New York City. 

The General Unitarian Conference of the United 
States and Canada has held its 30th biennial conference, 
at Yale University. Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
was re-elected president; the director is the Rev. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y. One of the features of the 
conference was the adopting of the following resolution: 
Whereas, the harmonious adjustment of relations be- 
tween the people of diverse races, creeds and nationalities 
living in this country is essential for the permanence of 
our democratic institution and the preservation of peace 
in the world; 

Be It Resolved, that this Conference put on record its 
unqualified condemnation of that evil spirit of intolerance, 
bigotry and hate which manifests itself in acts of violence 
and persecution designed to intimidate, or to deprive of 
their legal rights, any of our fellow human beings, of 
whatever race, color or creed. We commend to our 
churches participation in these Inter-racial Committees 
which are seeking that better mutual understanding which 
is the only way out of the clash of diverse races and con- 
flicting interests. 

Proceedings of the conference of the National Urban 
League, which convenes in Kansas City, Mo., October 
16-19, will be published in the December issue of Oppor- 
tunity. 


Business 


A company to manufacture products made from the 
discoveries of Dr. George W. Carver, of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, has been organized and papers of incorporation 
have been filed. It is capitalized at $125,000, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., and will be known as the Carver 
Products Company. Among men connected with the enter- 
prise are Charles W. Wickersham, president and general 
manager; Scott W. Allen, vice-president; Ernest W. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer; and former Governor 
Hugh M. Dorsey. The purpose of the company will be 
to buy, sell, and deal in formulae and patented processes 
for the development of products such as food, dye, stains, 
paints, and the like, from the sweet potato, pecan, peanut, 
okra, dandelion, sweet gum, and willow and maple 
swamp. 

The People’s Ice and Fuel Company is a business 
enterprise owned and controlled by Negroes in Little 
Rock, Ark. It was organized by the Rev. R. M. Caver, 
who is the secretary, with financial backing from David 
H. Raines, who is the president. The plant turns out 
30 tons of ice daily and supplies white and colored trade. 

In Norfolk, Va., the Southern Aid Society, Inc., has 
completed 30 years of business activity. During this 
period it has accumulated over $600,000 in assets. 
Twenty-five years ago the National Benefit Association 


was incorporated in Washington, D. C., by Mr. S. w 
Rutherford of Lynchburg, Va. At that time iss cash 
capital was $6.00; on August 11, 1923, the stockholders 
authorized an increase in capital stock to $250,00). The 
insurance in force amounts to $20,000,000; the assets 
$750,000; reserve fund, $465,592; surplus, $100,000: on 
deposit for the protection of its policyholders, $236,109. 
The company employs 1200 people, including 110 district 
managers and assistants, 40 local agents, and 93) field 
agents. It operates in the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, Wes 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. The 
officers are: R. H. Rutherford, president-treasurcr: Dr. 
W. A. Warfield, vice-president; S. W. Rutherford, <ecre- 
tary-manager; and J H. Braxton, C. B. Lee, S. E. Cooper 


and M. E. Lowery. 
Education 


There are at present in Cape Province, South Africa, 
under the Department of Education, 2524 schools for 
European pupils, 426 schools for colored pupils, of which 
409 are under church mission control, and 1602 native 
schools. The colored pupils number 48,309 and native 
pupils, 117,776. The colored schools in Cape Town are 
overcrowded, so that in one school the plan is being tried 
of teaching in shifts of three hours each. 

In Louisville, Ky., the colored department of the Free 
Public Library reports 78 centers for the circulation of 
books for home use, in 45 buildings in Louisville and 
Jefferson County. This includes 2 Carnegie branch 
buildings, 17 stations, and 49 classroom collections in 26 
school buildings. There are 23,826 volumes in the de- 
partment, an increase of 757 during the year; the circula- 
tion of books increased from 117,252 to 118,120. This 
was 9.65 per cent of the total circulation and included 
45,178 books read by adults and 72,074 by children; 9,076 
important questions were asked and topics discussed. The 
librarian, Thomas F. Blue, and his staff are Negroes. 

John W. Work, former professor of Latin at Fisk Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of Roger Williams 
University in Nashville, Tenn. Our readers will remem- 
ber Mr. Work as the writer of the article on “Negro Folk 
Songs” which was published in the October issue of 
Opportunity. 

A gift of $38,000 from the General Education Board 
has enabled Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 
Tenn., to enlarge the equipment of the George W. Hub- 
bard Hospital. Meharry is now in the Class A schedule 
of the medical schools of the country. 

The Schofield Normal and Industrial Institute in 
Aiken, Ga., has begun its term with two new features— 
a four-year high school course and a complete college 
preparatory course. Martha Schofield founded this school 
55 years ago. James C. Williams is the principal. 


Tuskegee 

The Civil Service Commission reports, with regard to 
the United States Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, Ala., 
that a sufficient number of eligibles has been secured for 
the positions of nurse, dentist, pharmacist, and specialists 
in tuberculosis and neuropsychiatry. There is still need 
for colored eligibles for positions of reconstruction aide 
and reconstruction assistant in occupational therapy and 
physiotherapy, dietitian, and laboratorians in bacteriology 
and roentgenology. Information concerning these posi- 
tions may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. There are the following 
Negroes now on duty: 6 doctors, 20 nurses, 100 maids, 
orderlies, laundresses and cooks, Messrs. P. H. Rooney 
and Walter S. Burke as rehabitation officers, John Cal- 
houn as disbursing officer, and 30 armed guards. 


Garvey 

Marcus Garvey recently made a speech at Liberty 
Hall, in New York City, as a continuation of his plans 
for an African Empire. It is toward things political that 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association is now to 
turn its attention. He urged his followers to register and 
vote, claiming that in such a position they could demand 
a place in Africa, and the 7000 enthusiasts cheered their 
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leader's words. Speaking of his three months in prison, 
he declared that his spirits were in no way lowered by 
the confinement; that if his appeal is acted upon unfavor- 
ably by the U. S, Circuit Court of Appeals, he would face 
his jail sentence without flinching and spend the five years 
jn writing an encyclopedia of ideas. “In 20 years,” he 
said, “the stock of the Black Star Line will be worth its 
weight in gold.” 


The Ku Klux Klan 


As a result of a threatening letter bearing the signa- 
ture “K. K. K.,” more than 1200 Negroes have migrated 
from South Bend, Ind. Over $2000 worth of firearms and 
ammunition was sold recently within a few days. The 
letter was received by Clarence Elliott, a colored saloon- 
keeper. It threatened to abduct Charles Harp, another 
saloonkeeper, from the county jail, for the killing of 
patrolman James Smith and the wounding of three other 
police officers who visited his saloon and then proceeded 
to “clean up the colored joints.” 


Johnstown 


The following news report from Johntown, Pa., gives 
the procedure of Mayor Cauffiel conducting police court. 
With every Negro brought before him, no matter how 
trivial the offense: 

“Where are you from?” 

“Alabama.” 

“Better to have stayed there. They know how to take 
care of you down there. You know, boy, you’d be hang- 
ing from a tree in Alabama if you and your kind had 
killed three white policemen and just about killed three 
others. 

“You start right back to Alabama. Ninety days in the 
county jail or $100 fine and costs. Better pay your fine, 
boy, and then get out of this State within five hours. If 
any of the policemen see you again, you will be brought 
back here and you'll stay here from then on.” 

On September 18, Mayor Cauffiel announced that he 
had replied by telegraph and special delivery letter to 
Governor Pinchot’s telegram, requesting the reasons for 
the city executive’s order that Negroes who had resided 
in Johnstown for less than seven years must leave. The 
Mayor refused to make public what he had told the Gov- 
ernor. When asked, however, if he would modify his 
stand, Mayor Cauffiel declared: “No! I have nothing to 
apologize for. I will make no excuses to anyone. I did 
what I saw was my duty and I will continue to order 
every Negro who has not been here seven years to get 
out and stay out.” The National Equal Rights League, 
of Boston, and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, of New York City, are organiza- 


tions that have protested against Mayor Cauffiel’s action. 
Governor Pinchot has replied: “The whole power of this 
Commonwealth will be used, if necessary, to maintain 
constitutional rights.” 

J. S. Wannamaker, president of the American Cotton 
Association, of St. Matthews, S. C., in a telegram to 
Mayor Cauffiel, says: “If the Negroes have not legal 
counsel, then as a matter of appreciation of the faithful 
service rendered by the Negroes of the South both during 
and since slavery, sane during the period of the 
war between the States and since the war between the 
States, when they were not influenced by carpet-baggers 
and scalawags of other races, and as a matter of simple 
justice, kindly advise the Negroes that we will arrange 
to secure them legal counsel to enable them to secure the 
justice to which they are entitled both under moral and 
legal law if they so desire. This will carry no obligation 
on the part of the Negroes to come South if they do not 
desire to do so.” 

Returns from the primary indicate that Mayor Cauffiel 
has been defeated. 


Social Progress 


A Health Pageant entitled the “Town of Promise” has 
been successfully presented in Kansas City, Mo. Two 
hundred boys and girls went through a series of dialogues 
and dances which related a helpful story of how to keep 
well. There was an attendance of over 2000 people. The 
promoters of the pageant were Mrs. Maggie Clay, Mrs. 
Lilla Gaillard, Mrs. E. Kelly of the Health Conservation 
Society, Mrs. Baird, Mrs. Ida Becks of the Y. W. C. A., 
Miss Nell Raglain, and the local Urban League. Band 
music was furnished by Mr. D. Blackburn, and Mrs. L. 
Howard was the musical accompanist. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, has been engaged as soloist for 
the coming season with the Boston and Detroit Symphony 
Orchestras. This is a distinction never before attained 
by a Negro. In Europe recently, Mr. Hayes gave concerts 
in London, Paris and Vienna. He sang by Royal com- 
mand before King George at Buckingham Palace. 

The football game between Washington-Jefferson 
College of Pennsylvania, and Washington-Lee College of 
Virginia, was called off because of the presence of 
Charles West, a Negro full-back, on the former team. 
The Southerners refused to play if the Negro remained 
on the team; the Pennsylvanians remained firm in their 
contention that Charles West was a bonafide student and 
eligible to represent the school. Mr. West has represented 
Washington-Jefferson for the past three years. He is 
known as the intercollegiate pentathlon champion. 

The fourteen soldiers in the picture are members of 
Company B, First Battalion of the 25th Infantry, now 
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Company B of the 25th Infantry 


stationed at Douglas, Arizona. In a recent rifle contest 
each of these soldiers made 310 and more out of a pos- 
sible 350 points. Every meniber of the three rifle com- 
panies of the battalion, numbering 320, qualified as marks- 
man, or better. Corporal Jesse J. Williams, who won the 
silver loving-cup, made the highest record of the batta- 
lion, a score of 321, which is also the highest in the regi- 
ment. Company B made the highest average, running up 
a mark of over 291. Its ranks number 49 expert riflemen, 
the highest grade attainable, and 29 sharp-shooters. 
Major Harry J. Castles and Captain T. S. Arms are in 
command. 

At the entrance to a hospital in London, England, a 
tablet has been placed in honor of Mandoubi, chief of an 
African tribe, who gave his life in order that scientists 
might try to discover the causes of sleeping sickness. 

Channing H. Tobias, student secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. during the past 
12 years, has succeeded Dr. Jesse E. Moorland as senior 
secretary. Dr. Moorland has been retired, after 35 years 
service. 

Social workers and executives will perhaps be inter- 
ested in the new section on “Money Raising and Admin- 
istrative Methods” in Better Times, a magazine devoted 
to social work and published at 100 Gold Street, New 
York City. This new section will deal with such admin- 
istrative problems of charitable and social agencies as 
publicity, money raising, purchasing, volunteer workers, 
accounting systems, and office management. 

The National Urban League is offering for free dis- 
tribution a pamphlet “The Negro’s Struggle for Health” 
by Eugene Kinckle Jones. It is a reprint from Hospital 
Social Service, VIII., 1923, 126. 


Athletics 


The colored Intercollegiate Athletic Association, which 
was organized twelve years ago at Hampton Institute 
by representatives of Howard, Lincoln, Union, Shaw, and 
Hampton, has issued its First Annual Bulletin. 
Through the influence of this Association, there has been 
a steady development of physical education and athletics 
in colored schools and a general improvement in the 
type of sportsmanship seen in intercollegiate contests. 


The C. L. A. A. is a member of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the membership of which is com- 
posed of the most representative colleges and universities 
of America. The Association has undertaken the work 
of encouraging baseball, basketball, and track athletics, 
as well as the selection and development of competent 
and impartial officials. It has also endeavored to spread 
the ideals of good sportsmanship, not only in colleges 
and universities, but in other schools. 


The details of the constitution of the Association are 
given in this new publication, which also includes the 
minutes of the twelfth annual meeting, as well as a 
special meeting which was recently held. 


The officers of the Colored Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, are: W. A. Rogerson of the Virginia Norma! 
and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, president; J. W. 
Barco of Virginia Union University, Richmond, first vice- 
president; F. J. Rogers of Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C., second vice-president; and Dean George Johnson 
of Lincoln University, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


WTSI 
Contributors To This Issue 


Dr. Francis W. Shepardson is the Educational Secretary 
of the Rosenwald Schoo! Fund, Chicago, IIl. 

Alain Locke is a Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard; a 
student of social problems and a brilliant writer. 
He is now abroad. 

Charles §. Johnson is the Director of the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the National Urban 
League. 


Dr. Frank J. O’Brien is the Director of the Psychological 
Clinic, Louisville, Ky. 

Eric D. Walrond is a magazine writer. Some of his 
work has been published in Current History, the 
International Interpreter, the New Republic and the 
Smart Set. 

Angelina W. Grimke is a writer of poetry and fiction, and 
a playwright. 
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The Negro Engineer 
Sir 

There are at present many Negro boys in various parts 
of the country who, in all probability, are either contem- 
plating am engineering career or are already launched 
upon it at the numerous technical schools and univer- 
sities. 

It is to be expected that because of the love and in- 
terest these youths have for their chosen profession, con- 
sideration of the economic phases of the post-graduate 
period have not loomed up as a very serious probiem. 
Being an electrical engineer, I should like to point out 
some of the apparent obstacles that seem insurmountable 
when one is thrown upon his own resources. 

The chief of these is the quest for employment in his 
chosen field. Some students are fortunate in having a 
“haven of refuge” provided for them by influential and 
philanthropic white or colored friends. These are rare 
cases. Others exhibiting unusual merit, after a wearisome 
search lasting weeks and not infrequently months, are 
compelled to take whatever employment is offered them in 
the hope that their efforts will be rewarded at some future 
date. 

The leading manufacturers maintain research and 
testing laboratories for the standardization and improve- 
ment of their product. These laboratories attract the 
student engineer and he seeks an appointment, if he is 
proficient in his studies at graduation. It seldom happens 
that colored students are appointed in these “test” labora- 
tories, which is equivalent to a doctor’s interneship at a 
hospital. At one of the plants of a large electrical con- 
cern only one such case is recorded, and it is to be stated 
that southern influence failed to dislodge the incumbent 
from his position. (It is frequently these demonstrations 
of prejudice that cause the manufacturer to adopt a policy 
of discrimination). 

In failing to obtain technical work and being forced 
into menial jobs, the Civil Service examination provides 
an outlet for the acquired knowledge of a number of 
Negro students. In many cases, where a list has been at- 
tained, the same processes of elimination as practiced in 
private enterprise are seen in force where colored men 
are in line for appointment. 

A panacea for this unfortunate condition is the estab- 
lishment of the colored engineer in business. This, of 
course, requires capital and experience and in but a few 
cases is this possible. However, it is not essential that 
he wed himself permanently to the engineering profession 
as a technician. The mainspring of business today is en- 
gineering. The salesman with an engineering training 
should have a far greater understanding of and sympathy 
for his product. The inventor and manufacturer undoubt- 
edly finds his technical training of inestimable value and 
it cannot be denied that contractors and builders have re- 
course to their scientific knowledge in the expansion of 
their business. 

The young man studying engineering will get a 
broader conception of the problems entering our daily 
lives than is possible in almost any other profession. 
Delving into scientific facts provides practical ground 
work with which the young engineer may go into any 
phase of our business life with reasonable safety. 

In spite of the handicaps of colored technical men, it 
is well for colored boys to consider seriously the study 
of as as a means to an end, if not an end in 
itseit. 

FRANCIS C. HOLBROOK, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Natives of the Gold Coast 
Sir: 

It is utterly impossible for a professional ethnologist 
or student of racial characteristics to go amongst strange 
peoples, whose vernacular he neither.commands nor un- 
derstands, and make headway in a brief two or three 
months towards a correct, scientific delineation of racial 
character and tribal idiosyncracies. True, notable in- 


CORRESPONDENCE 





stances have occurred in which individuals have visited 
in America for three or four weeks and having met and 
been entertained by a few social dignitaries, they returned 
to their own native shores to write the social economic 
history of America, portraying the social standards of 
this one special class as representative of American life 
and its social standards generally. We are all aware 
how great is such a blunder and how disastrous the con- 
sequences are to the presumptuous wiseacre, not to men- 
tion the chagrin of home people over his folly. The propo- 
sition is one requiring years of study, observation and 
association in order to reach sound conclusions and right 


judgment. 


About the natives of the Gold Coast, I should like to 
mention certain characteristics regarding which there is 
neither room nor occasion for any mistakes, because they 
are applicable to the entire native populace. 

There is an aggregate population for the entire Gold 
Coast State approximating 1,500,000, including Ashanti 
Land. The Gold Coast proper numbers 855,000. The 
stranger, landing for the first time at any port of entry 
along the Coast, jumps at the conclusion that as in Sec- 
condee, for instance, so is the entire Coast, with reference 
both to towns and natives. 

This offhand conclusion becomes wholly altered, for 
the fact is that while there are certain points of agree- 
ment, there are many dissimilar ones. For example, as 
to colour—there is perfect individual agreement with the 
distinctive characteristic of the race—all are Black-Black, 
there being no tan coloured or mulatto natives in the sense 
that so commonly prevails where the American contingent 
of the Negro race is a factor. In the matter of physique 
and physical development, there is almost exact corre- 
spondence everywhere. Practically the entire population, 
including men, women, and children, presents the most 
remarkable aspect of physical perfection that the writer 
has ever seen in any land or clime. The prevailing 
characteristic is a perfectly splendid development of a 
fairly slender but marvellously sinuous body. Seldom 
does one see such natural though most powerful muscular 
development of the entire body. Muscles stand out in 
great knots, especially about the neck, shoulders, arms, 
and back, also the calves of the legs, so that they present 
an almost uncanny appearance. The shoulder alignment 
is always square and perfect; chest, broad and deep; the 
general rectitude and carriage is, without exception, as 
straight as a plumb line. Such uniform development 
among all the people is due not to athletics but to manual 
labor, for from childhood these natives are taught to 
work. In America it is only our highly trained athletes, 
prize fighters, boxing masters, and the like, who would 
be able to stand comparison with these people as to 
muscular development. 

These native Africans are trained from early childhood 
to be industrious and the invariable custom is to carry 
every portable object (except babies) on their heads. 
This feat is done with a deftness, facility and precision 
akin to that of a Japanese juggler. The rule obtains re- 
gardless of the weight of any object up to 500 pounds; 
a standard long distance load is 60 to 120 pounds. 

There are no beasts of burden in this district because 
of the existence of the “Tse-Tse” fly, whose sting kills 
horses, mules and donkeys in from three days to a month. 
Hence, generation after generation, all commerce, both 
local and between communities, has been carried on by 
means of “head carriers,” human burden bearers. It is 
only in quite recent years that railroads have been built 
from cargo ports, inland. The railroad from Seccondee 
to Coomassie is 176 miles long. Prior to the construction 
of this railroad, mining machinery, together with all mer- 
chandise, furniture and “what-not,” was landed at port 
of Seccondee, and everything intended for use in the in- 
terior of the country had to be transported to its destina- 
tion by the head carriers. 

Perhaps most surprising is the high degree of native 
intelligence that is everywhere in evidence, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of systematic methods of education. 
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I am firmly convinced that everything else being equal 
and with educational advantages from childhood up, 
these natives would readily develop into a race equal to 
the average of white races. I refer only to Gold Coast 
natives, having seen none other. I am also convinced that 
if we could understand and speak their language and thus 
were able to converse with them in their vernacular, they 
would appear to still better advantage. 


There are many educated native professional men, 
chiefs and merchants, whose intelligence, mannerisms and 
graces are of high order, and I am perfectly sure that 
there are thousands of others equally endowed by nature, 
who lack only the educational advantages that would give 
them an equally credible showing. Their great economic 
deficiency, however, appears to be a lack of initiative. 
They inhabit the most wonderful country in the world, 
from the standpoint of natural resources, favorable cli- 
matic conditions, ample rainfall and fertile soil, with 
almost every known product growing wild and in‘great- 
est superabundance—a country where Nature has cer- 
tainly tried to “outdo” herself. Perhaps because of 
Mother Nature’s wonderful prodigality in supplying al- 
most their every need, they have come to rely upon this 
source of supply and to be absolutely content, seeing no 
need for a change or for improvement in economic affairs. 
Some of the ruling chiefs, however, are beginning to feel 
out of place in mud huts and are having plans made by 
the African Union Company for imposing, up-to-date, 
modern houses. Some of these dwellings will even ap- 
proach the dignity of castles. Im Seccondee there is a 
business district built of concrete buildings, two to four 
stories high, and constructed after modern architectural 
designs, with telephones, electric lights, water works, 
sewerage, good streets, a large market square, and a most 
excellent sanitary system. The Government is building 
a harbor. 


The moral status of these so-called barbarian, or un- 
civilized, tribes is something of a wonder. For instance, 
their young women are seldom, if ever, despoiled before 
marriage, and fidelity among the women after marriage 
is proverbial. All conjugal relationship is suspended 
during the entire maternity period, and there are no such 
institutions as “houses of prostitution” or dens of vice. 


Flirting, courting, “date” making, or any similar prac- 
tice, positively does not occur anywhere in public places, 
either on the streets, the market square, or elsewhere, in 
so far as we have been able to observe or to learn through 
inquiry. Only conversations relative to market products 
or business are indulged in between the sexes anywhere 
in public. In fact, young couples are seldom seen together 
on the streets, not even men and women. 


The women folk accompany one another about, con- 
verse and make merry, both women and girls; but no man 
presumes to intrude, young or old. Likewise with the 
men, they appear to have the faculty of amusing them- 
selves. When and where they do their courting, I have 
not as yet learned. It is seldom that one sees a husband 
and wife together on the street, much less unmarried 
couples. 


These are truly refreshing facts when considered from 
the standpoint of social conditions in America and other 
European countries since the war began. 


Another feature is worth noting. The petty thief, 
young or old, when apprehended is immediately exposed 
before the people, and often he is driven through the 
streets, followed by a jeering crowd numbering scores 
who handle the culprit roughly, slapping his face and 
otherwise humiliating him; the small boy pilferer is sur- 
rounded by a crowd, some member of which is appointed 
to whip him over the bare back. I saw an incident of 
this nature only a day or so ago. It is a far more prac- 
ticable expedient than the police court. A fight or scrim- 
mage on the street or in other public places is usually 
forestalled by the interference of friends or disinterested 
parties, so that on the whole the social regime is mest 
commendable. 


J. W. CROW, 
Seccondee, Gold Coast Colony, West Africa. 


—— 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

. . . [am more and more pleased with the appear. 
ance and content of OPPORTUNITY. It supplies a 
need that no other publication apparently does and it jg 
bound to stimulate the intellectual and cultural life of the 
race. I shall always stand ready to answer any cal! that 
you may make upon me by way of furthering the interests 


of the magazine. 
MONTGOMERY GREGORY, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

I thank you for the copy of OPPORTUNITY. While 
I had examined its previous issues and had enjoyed its 
general make-up and spirited trend, I had not been 
worked up to the point of open admiration until I had 
fully read the September issue. 

OPPORTUNITY is a distinct contribution to the 
periodical field in that it governs its temper while at the 
same time expressing a firm and untarnished conviction 
and from the very first issue, there seemed good reason 
to expect even something better in the issue to follow. 

The articles by Locke and Bagnall are splendid ex- 
amples of the material available for your pages and show 
clearly, in comparison, how the so-called radical mind 
can become constructively harmonized with that of the 
more sober and philosophical in a portrayal of truth. 

The “New Estimate of Negro Health” by Johnston 
shows how the problem of mortality rating is being met 
in a practical and effective way in the field of Negro in- 
surance by thus basing its risks upon health and mortality 
statistics void of the element of racial disregard and 
indifference. 

I congratulate you and your co-workers upon thé high 
tone and splendid make-up of your periodical and shall 
eagerly await its coming issues, for which I enclose my 
subscription. 

STEPHEN J. LEWIS, D.D.S., 
Head of Dental Section, 
National Medical Association. 


Institute, W. Va. 
. As you may know, I have profound respect 
for what you men of the Urban League are doing. 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce. 


National Public Welfare League 
Memphis, Tenn. 
. .« I am very proud of the magazine... . The 
South stands greatly in need of a constructive maga- 
zine of this kind. 


Sutton E. Griggs. 


Community Service 
New Haven, Conn. 
. I want to congratulate you upon the very 
excellent way in which you have started this magazine 
and the high standard that you have set. I wish you 


all success in this undertaking. 
Blanche L. Wright. 


Chicago 

When Mr. Holbrook wrote me that you were 
taking quite an interest in the development of the arts, 
and giving quite a little space to my particular kind, 
he immediately made me an active friend of your maga- 
zine, for our people know much lesss and are, conse- 
quently, so much worse off because of this lack of the 
artistic in their make-up. With music in the extreme 
ascendency and literature making a close second, we must 
bolster up ourselves so that artistic instincts be trained 
in the doing of things—the making of a brick that will 
look well as well as being durable; the cutting of a 
lawn so that it is a delight to the eye instead of merely 
backing off the grass at different lengths to keep it from 
being too deep. 

W. M. Farrow. 





